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THE WONDER OF CHRISTMAS 


Teacher Morale + Modern School Architecture 
Library Service + Soil Conservation + Tenure 





Jill likes bookkeeping and Jack likes woodshop. 

Early in the school year Jack had launched a boat 
building project in woodshop, but he started construc- 
tion without adequately planning the time and money 
necessary to complete the assembling of the hundreds 
of items. 

Jill, as Jack’s “steady,” threw into the project part 
of her own allowance together with a meticulous ap- 
plication of accounting principles taught in  book- 
keeping With a purchasing agent’s persistence in 
locating supplies, Jill found even that last can of 
» the deck 


marine spar varnish, whose application t 
changed the final grade from an “Incomplete” to a 
“B-plus.” 

Throughout the whole effort, sometimes bitterly dis 
heartening, there grew between Jack and Jill a depth of 
attachment that precluded the violent and cheap kind 


of high-voltage romancing 


“I AM THE LIGHT.” 


jill likes fine arts 

Academic subjects were a burden; in fact, Jill almost 
quit school because of them. Then one day her art 
teacher assigned a tempera painting which should con- 
vey the impression of intense heat 

jill poured into it all her pent-up feeling of blister- 
ing agony and found that getting it up and out and 
onto the colorful paper had released the suffering 
within and had transformed it into “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.’ 

Yes, the Magi would find Him in the fine arts class- 


room 


“I AM THE BREAD.” 
jill likes homemaking 


It was her turn to serve breakfast in the school 
bungalow for faculty guests. ‘To Jill’s great displeas- 
ure, her study hall teacher was invited—the one who 
had penalized her last week with a detention hour. 

Jill’s waffles were just out of this world, and the 
study hall teacher said so with whole-hearted admira- 
tion. This simple compliment refreshed Jill for days 

Yes, the Magi would find Him in the homemaking 


class. 


“I AM THE RESURRECTION.” 


lack likes sports 

He was just a scrub football half-back, and on the 
bench he trembled with fear during scrimmage. Sud- 
denly he found the coach sending him in against the 
first string 

Seconds later he faced the star ball-carrier bearing 
down upon him with a vicious stiff arm all cocked 


\wkwardly Jack buried his helmet straight in the pit 


By PAUL M. STEPHAN 


Freshman-Sophomore Counselor, Riverside-Brookfield 


* Would the magi find Him 
in the nations classrooms? 


“I AM THE ROCK.” 


of the ball-carrier’s stomach and the play was stopped 
Rising from the heap, Jack found his fear dead and 
a calm courage warmly alive. 
Yes, the Magi would find Him in the physical edu- 


cation activities in the nation’s schools 


“I AM THE WORD.” 

Jack likes the study of language. 

That day a violent temper plagued Jack, and before 
the English period was very old he became further 
provoked and breathed out a hushed and whispered 
expletive that bordered on profanity 

Promptly the teacher interrupted their vigorous dis- 
cussion on possible measures toward reconciliation be- 
tween Hamlet and Claudius, and asked Jack point 
blank why he hadn't carved his initials on the prow 
of the boat he was building 

Soon Jack saw clearly that just as he wouldn't 
tolerate mutilation of his boat, so he shouldn’t bruise 
words, for they would most certainly bleed with the 
life stored in them by centuries of devoted thinking. 

Yes, the Magi would find Him in the nation’s language 


( lasse Ss 


“I AM THE TRUTH.” 


Jack and Jill like sociology 

lo the unit on racial characteristics of the Negro, 
they brought strong prejudice based on the fallacy of 
attributing the qualities of some to all Didn't all 
Negroes have an inevitable b.o.? The simple truth 
was “No,” if Negroes had access to soap and water 
and to the same diet as whites. 

To satisfy themselves, Jack and Jill sat crowded in 
a hot, huge congregation of Negroes. Never before 
had they worshiped so reverently and with so little 
distraction from assaulted nostrils. 

Yes, the Magi would find Him in the social science 


classes of the nation 


“I AM THE WAY.” 

Jack likes chemistry and algebra. 

Jack’s problem in specific gravity was to add X 
number of cc’s of H*O to a certain concentration of 
ammonium hydroxide to make its volatility exactly 
right for use in an ammonia dry process, blue-print 
machine. 

In the equation he misplaced the decimal point and 
found that the hydrometer caught him up on the error. 
Now Jack tests, tries, proves, and will take nothing 
for granted 

Yes, the Magi would find Him in the physical science 
and mathematics classes of our country 
° 

Neither seers nor sages need we be to find Him and 


keep Him in our public schools 


Township High School 
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WHEN the four visiting German edu- 
cators declared, “Your schools are like 


° palaces” (See page 129.), 
Bylines I suspected that their hosts 

across the United States 
had been guilty of showing off only the 
yery best schools they had. Personally, I 
know quite a few school buildings which 
are not “like palaces.” 


> Qo 


BUT when I received the photographs 
to go with Mary Helen Crawley’s story 
on the Crow Island School (See page 
138.), I decided that we do have some 
palaces, right here in Illinois. That was 
even more apparent when the one archi- 
tecture story grew into four, and I had 
pictures from Glenview, Blythe Park, and 
Barrington as well. (See pages 140 and 
141.) 


* * * 


THESE SCHOOLS don’t fit into the 
preconceived idea of “palaces,” though. 
Many of the old-style schools, with their 
monumental exteriors, do that. The mod- 
ern school, according to Lawrence B. 
Perkins, is “a place where children may 
learn and teachers may teach.” And it’s 
amazing how’ pleasant-looking such a 
functional place may be made, if the 
architectural design is right. 


* * * 


IT’S months like this when: I wish 
Iuurnois Epucation had an expandible 
budget, so I couid publish all the fine 
pictures available. If you’re interested in 
seeing more pictures of modern school 
buildings, though, you may purchase a 
whole book of them for $10. (See page 
139.) Or if you don’t have $10 to spare, 
maybe you can talk your library into 
purchasing Perkins and Cocking’s Schools. 


* * * 


AH, CHRISTMAS! When the chil- 
dren are in bedlam, and sound effects 
from the school “program” jangle in 
Teacher’s head. But I think we'll all 
agree that it’s made up for by scenes 
like this: 





sinclar Miller 
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Publishers Listed in Last Column 


Art 

Music Art, by Clarence D. Blair and Lee Ruth 
Glover. Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Belleville, Illinois. Paper. 75 pages. 

Guide for teaching art and music. 

Art in the Elementary School, by Harold A. 
Schultz and J. Harlan Shores. University of 
Illinois Bulletin. Paper. Illustrated. 102 pages. 

Practical suggestions for the classroom teacher. 


Biology 
Biology in Daily Life, by Curtis and Urban. 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 607 
pages. Price, $3.60. 


English 

Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2, by 
Dawson. World Book Company. Cloth. 100 
pages. 

Langauge for Daily Use Series. 

Helping Children Write, by Maurer Apple- 
gate. International Textbook Company. Cloth. 
173 pages. Price, $2.75. 

Thinking together about children’s creative 
writing. 

Which Step First? The Relation of Sequence 
to Lauguage Achievement, by Gilbert C. Kettel- 
kamp. University of Illinois Bulletin. Paper. 
40 pages. 

Report of research on which languages can be 
studied best in what sequence. 


For Teachers 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
Affairs for Teachers. Compiled by Leonard S. 
Kenworthy. Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. Paper. 100 pages. Price, $1 per 
copy or $10 for 12 copies. 

Lists over 800 items from 140 organizations 
and publishers. The large divisions are: Some 
World Problems, United States Foreign Policy, 
Teaching Methods and Teaching Materials, Some 
Regions of the World and Individual Countries, 
and The United Nations and World Govern- 
ment. 

The Teachers’ Technique, by C. E. Holley. 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. Cloth. 
360 pages. Price, $3. 

Aimed at the problem of maintaining and im- 
proving the professional standards of teaching. 
To be used in attacking the problems created by 
the critical teacher shortage. 

Budgeting for Security. Education Section, 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury De- 


partment, Washington, D. C. Paper. 23 pages. 
Free. 
Teaching aid for grades 6-12. Offered for 


use either as an independent course of study in 
budgeting, or as a supplement to the study of 
arithmetic, mathematics, home economics, social 
studies, and -business education. 


Guidance 

An Analysis of Various Factors Associated 
with the Selection of Teaching as a Vocation, 
by R. W. Richey and W. H. Fox. Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, 
XXIV, No. 3. Paper. 60 pages. Price, $0.50. 

Look Into Teaching. Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. Paper. 21 pages. Illustrated. 

Information about the teaching profession of 
value to those making plans for life-work. 

Guiding Human Misfits, by Alexandra Adler. 
New York Philosophical Library, Inc., 15th East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. Cloth. 
114 pages. Price, $2.75. 
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Intended as a guide for those who come in 
contact with the misfits and failures of human 
life—personalities at odds with reality and in 
need of sympathy, understanding, and guidance. 

Evaluating and Reporting Student Progress in 
Business Education, by Clyde W. Humphrey 
and Marion M. Lamb. Federal Security Agency, 


Office of Education. Paper. 16 pages. Price, 
$0.10. 
Based on improved procedures by which 


student progress in business education may be 
evaluated, recorded, and reported. 

What Price Advisership? by Charles F. Troxell. 
The Columbia Scholastic Press Asscciation, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New York. 
Paper. 17 pages. 

Discussion of the place of school magazines 
and newspapers. 

Vocational Planning, by Frank S. Endicott. 
The International Textbook Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 147 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Practical steps to take in analyzing yourself, 
choosing a vocation, securing the necessary train- 
ing, finding a job, and succeeding in it. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook. Bulletin No. 
940, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 
Illustrated. 454 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Employment information on major occupations 
for use in guidance. 


Health 

Prenatal Care. Federal Security Agency, So- 
cial Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 76 
pages. Price, $0.15. 

Issued to supplement doctors’ advice to ex- 
pectant parents. 

Teaching Posture and Body Mechanics, by 
Ellen Davis Kelly. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, Inc., c/o Associated Book Service, Inc., 


530 Canal Street, New York 13. Cloth. 212 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $3. 
Music 


Singing As We Play, by Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Walters. Ginn 
and Company. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 
Price, $0.68. : 

A new approach to music reading—brings to- 
gether in meaningful association the favorite 
play activities of children. : 

Singing All the Day, by Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Walters. Ginn 
and Company. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 
Price, $0.68. 

Second song primer designed to give children 


-further experiences in coordinating ear, eye, and 


tonal-rhythime patterns. 

Folk Songs and Dances of the Americas. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. Paper. 23 
pages. Price, $0.25. 

Five songs from Bolivia, Columbia, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, and Venezuela. Five folk 
dances from Argentina, Brazil, Panama, United 
States, and Mexico. Diagrams and _ sketches 
illustrate the instructions for the dance steps. 


Reading 

Historical Fiction, compiled by Hannah Lo- 
gasa. McKinley Publishing Company. Cloth. 
232 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Reading references for classes in junior and 
senior high schools. 

Ourselves and Others, by Daw. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Cloth. Color illustrated. 284 pages. 
Price, $1.48. 

Fourth reader of the “Successful Living Series.” 
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Comes an Echo on the Breeze, by Edward J 
Ryan. The Exposition Press. Cloth. 202 Pages. 
Price, $3. 

The first full length story of Abraham Lincoln 
as a captain in the Black Hawk War—his only 
military experience. 

We Build Together (revised edition), by Charis. 
mae Rollins. The National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68 Street, Chicago 21. Paper. 
63 pages. Price, $0.65. 

A readers’ guide to Negro life and literature for 
elementary and high school use. 

Reading: Language Arts Approach, by Emmett 
Albert Betts Reprinted from Educational Ag. 
ministration and Supervision (February, 1948), 
Available through the Reading Clinic, Department 
of Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22. Paper. 29 pages. Price, $0.75. 


Science 

T hing El tary Sci : Suggestions for 
Classroom Teachers, by Glenn O. Blough and 
Paul E. Blackwood. Paper. 40 pages. Price, 
$0.15.* 

1948 Technical and Scientific Books. Chemical 
Publishing Company, Inc. Remsen Press, 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. Paper. 45 
pages. 

Listing of books available. 


Social Studies 

Teaching United Nations, A Pictorial Report. 
Committee on International Relations, National 
Education Association. Paper. Illustrated, 3] 
pages. Price, $1. 

Pictorial booklet showing numerous ways by 
which educators in our country are endeavoring 
to teach about the United Nations. 

How Peoples Work Togethér: The United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Manhattan 
Publishing Company, 225 LaFayette Street, New 
York 12, New York. Paper. 52 pages. Illus 
trated. Price, $0.50. 

Provides a simple and interesting over-all pic- 
ture of the organization and work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

Alcohol and Human Affairs, by Spaulding and 
Montague. World Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 248 pages. Price, $1.64. 

Interesting and enlightening treatment of a 
serious and complex social and public health prob- 
lem. 

Report of the Third National Conference on 
Citizenship. National Education Association. Paper. 
112 pages. Price, $0.50. 

Know Your Enemy, by T. H. Tetens. Society 
for the Prevention of World War III, Inc., 515 
Madison, New York. Paper. 127 pages. 

Effective Shopping. The C Education 
Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. National Education Associa- 
tion. Paper. Illustrated. 110 pages. 

A study-and-community project for high school 
students. 

The Economics of Strip Coal Mining, by Her- 
man D. Graham. University of Illinois Bulletin. 
Paper. 77 pages. 

Special reference to Knox and Fulton counties. 

New Threats To American Freedoms, by 
Robert E. Cushman. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 143. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Paper. 
32 pages. Price, $0.20. 

Dr. Cushman sees civil liberties imperiled by 
fears and intolerence. 











*For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Exposition Press, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York 7 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16 

Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 
17, Massachusetts 

International Textbook Company, 1001 Wyo 
ming Avenue, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 

McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia 30, 
Pennsylvania . 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. : 

University of Illinois, College of Education, 
Bureau of Research and Service, Urbana 

World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York 
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THERE’S A LOT OF ZAEZ TO COAL MINING 














To perform the biggest “weight-lifting job” in the 

world, mine operators employ highly specialized 

transportation equipment. In some mines, eleva- 

tors moved by cables wound on enormous hoisting 

drums (above) lift multi-ton loads from deep in the 

earth. In other mines, long conveyor belts (right) 

speed a continuous flow of coal to the surface. Now 

complete automatic mining machines have been 

developed that can “eat up” coal so fast, even these 

speedy mine transportation systems must be further 

improved and “speeded up!” So getting coal from 

within the mine to the surface is a mighty big part 

of everyday mining operations. 

it’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 

students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 

booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 

“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. IL 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send me my free copy of 

“A Down-To-EartH Picture oF Coat,” 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 

Street 

City. 

Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Unemployed Teacher Says School Boards 
Won't Hire Well-Trained Elementary Men 


Editor, Bloomington Pantagraph: 

I was interested in the Editorial, “More 
Children, Fewer Teachers.” I heartily 
agree with al! the facts stated, but I 
know of well-qualified teachers in elemen- 
tary education with master’s degrees with 
good records of years of successful teach- 
ing who are unable to find a position in 
the elementary school field in Illinois 
after looking all summer. 

After interviewing about 20 superin- 
tendents and driving 5000 miles in the 
past three months seeking a position, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
inability of these teachers to secure posi- 
tions is due to the following facts: 

1. An elementary teacher with more 
than a master’s degree applying in a 
school system which has adopted a salary 
schedule fits so high in the schedule that 
the average school board hesitates to hire 
them and instead would rather hire one 
of the “100,000 unqualified teachers.” 

2. The public is high-school-minded, 
consequently unit board members usually 
hire high school principals for their unit 
superintendents who do not care to hire 
too strong an elementary man—fearing he 
might jeopardize the superintendent’s 
position. 


How we Save 


going Greyhound? 


Thousands of American teachers have found 
that Greyhound travel costs less than one- 
third as much as operating a private auto! 
Compared with other kinds of public trans- 
portation, Greyhound cross-country trips 
often save you enough dollars for a good suit 
or dress .. . and shorter trips also save you a 


pocketful of change. 


Then remember this: Greyhound is the 
scenic way to go. You enjoy the convenience 
of frequent schedules, terminals located in 
downtown areas, and Nationwide routes that 


take you all across America. 


4 Lor More Travel tor @ Lot Less Money 7 


3. Definite standards are set up for high 
school teachers and they must teach in 
their field, while in the elementary school 
the low standards which have been set 
up are not adhered to. The public seems 
to feel that anyone can teach grade 
school. It would be shocking to the school- 
minded public to know just how few 
requirements there are to permit a teacher 
to get into an elementary classroom. I 
know of people who have just completed 
their high school work who are teaching 
in Illinois. 

Such articles as your editorial—although 
probably well intended—are responsible 
for the legislators not cracking down on 
the qualifications of elementary teachers. 
Elementary teachers with less than four 
years training have always been in the 
majority and have not cared to raise their 
own standards as other professions have 
done. 

As long as teachers with less than two 
years of training can be hired and the 
school still receive state aid, some qualified 
teachers will be unable to find a position. 
You can verify this statement by check- 
ing with the IEA placement office in 
Springfield, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illiana Teachers Serv- 





ice, Champaign, and the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, University of Illinois, as to 
how many well-qualified teachers in the 
elementary field do not have positions, 
You are in a position to help the qualj- 
fied teacher by educating the public to 
the fact that standards in the elementary 
field should be raised immediately, not 
in the distant future as has been the case 
in all the recent legislation. This is 
matter which should not be prolonged as 
has been the practice. 
—UNEMPLOYED QUALIFIED TEACHER 


Noleg Receved Thru Mail 
Sujests Ezier Speling 


Dear Editor: 





Our logical spelling forms are the dic- 
tionary pronouncing forms, such as noleg 
for knowledge, recev for receive, furlo 
for furlough, thru for through, thruout 
for throughout, tho for though, and altho 
for although. 

Of the above short forms, thru, thruout, 
tho, and altho are being used by many 
important publications and are recognized 


as correct optional spelling by many 
standard dictionaries. 
Will you join in the use of these 


authorized short forms? 
Now really does not this appeal make 
sense to you? 
—Lvuke LinpbLEy, Stratton, Colorado 





GREYHOUND 
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ts News to Usa 


Look for these products in your local 
sores. If unable to find them, write 
[uL1NoIS EpucaTion for the manufac- 
turers’ names. 


The Feltboard has been classroom 
tested in many midwestern schools. It 
includes a board covered with especially 
treated felt and colorful felt cutouts, 
which, when placed on the board, adhere 
yntil removed. No tacks, tape, or pins are 
needed. Designed primarily for elementary 
grade teaching, tests prove it invaluable in 


teaching number concepts and basic 
arithmetic. It is also used in more ad- 
vanced grades to illustrate fractional 


parts. Feltboard comes in two sizes, 2’ x 3’ 
and 3’x 4’. Lightweight, durable, rubber- 
bound edges and easel-back. The 2’ x 3’ 
board retails at $6.50. 


View-Master Junior Projector is an 
economy projector built to retail for 
$9.95. The same seven-scene picture reels 
used in the View-Master Stereoscope will 
project brilliant full-color pictures up to 
ll inches by 12 inches in size at a throw 
of 6 feet. Constructed of heat and shock 
resistant phenolic plastic and bears the 
Underwriters’ approval. 

The Kodachrome View-Master pictures 
which may be used in this machine in- 
clude travel pictures, Bible stories, a few 
fairy tales, animal and flower reels. 


Reading Accelerator is designed to in- 
crease reading ability from 100 to 300% 
in speed. It is used for problem reader 
and remedial reading work and for any- 
one who wants to read well. It may be 
used with any type of reading material 
and does not require preparation of pages 
nor mutilation of books. It is part of a 
complete reading program, including skill 
books, reading manuals, tests, and free 
consultant service on reading-training pro- 
grams. Cost $65. 


Amazart is a new art medium for 
decorating fabrics, wood, glass, glazed or 
unglazed pottery, plaster, and many other 
surfaces. Paint right from the tube with- 
out a brush. No special art talent is 
needed to design, mark, letter, or decorate 
attractive gifts. The six beautiful colors 
are permanent when fabrics are hand 
washed in warm soapy water. Tube of 
2 liquid ounces $1. 


Parts-Imparter is a device for teaching 
and learning fractions, decimals, per- 
centage, equivalence, and other necessary 
but often dull subjects, interestingly and 
pleasantly. The teacher and each student 
has a “Double-Disc” which shows in- 
stantly any part of the whole from zero to 
unity. Also included are equivalence charts 
~—I for early grades and II for upper 
tlementary grades and above. An ad- 
vantage of the device is the motivation it 
induces, based on full individual participa- 
tion in the visualization of the subject. 
Price of $2 includes discs for teacher and 
24 pupils. Additional student “Double- 
Discs” available at $3 per 100. 
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f New Horizons in Teaching * 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful a 


Opi “al 
(oohteg 


—with baked-in “loops” to 
hang on your tree or tie 

fo branches with bright 
ribbon bows 


Domestic science teachers 
casting about for a Christmas idea that 
is timely and different for this year’s 
classes, might find these cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops a lot of fun for their stu- 
dents to learn to make — useful, too. 


Here’s something novel for tree orna- 
ments, table decorations, etc. And, tied 
up in paper napkins with Santa Claus 
design or in other Christmasy wrappings 
these delightful cookies could make many 
a friend and relative a very personal, 
delicious gift. 


Here, also, might be a timely money rais- 
ing suggestion for your PTA, Library 
Committee or other school group. Inex- 
pensive outlay for ingredients, not ter- 
ribly time taking. And, enjoyable to do. 
See easy-to-follow directions at the right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Racal s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 
quality for 
real chewing 
enjoyment. 









See how easy they are to make 


T For loops, sterilize new string in boiling 
water. Snip into 144-to 2-inch lengths, one 
for each cooky. 


2 Mix up batch of your favor- A\ 
ite cooky recipe— sugar, ginger, 
etc. —and roll out. Cut dough 
into stars, bells, gingerbread 


men, etc., place loop of string 
at top edge of each cooky. 


3 Place tiny patch of cooky 
dough securely over ends of 
string. Avoid too much pres- 
sure or you will push cookies - 
out of shape. 





4 Lay cookies an inch apart on = 


A 


flat baking tin with patch side —— — 


down to keep top of couky x , 
smooth for decorating. ‘ x2 


5 When baked, allow time to cool, then 
decorate with tinted confectioner’s icing — 
making green icing wreaths dotted with 
cinnamon candies or currant **berries’’, red 
tinted bells, raisin-buttoned gingerbread men, 
etc. , using imagination for other decorations. 


6 When icing is dry, cook- 
ies are ready to box or to hang 
by loops to branches or pull 
gay colored holiday ribbons 
through loops and tie cookies 
to outer branches of Christ- 
mas tree. 




















A priceless book by Virginia Church: 





TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE | | - 


Foreword 
Only $1 4 A. 9 oh ay or 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 
Santa Barbara 12, California. 

A grand gift for—or from—a teacher! 

















Y¥*READING 
Fhartiur WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW your [E XTS/ 


MARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
ie, oe Viele city, (eo) om Biel.’ | 


College of Edacadon 


OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 


and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box 928R, Evanston, lil. 
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“Get this free hook ful 
‘of new teaching ideas 
for your classroom!” 





TELLS HOW SPEECH CORRECTION, language, public speaking READ HOW SCHOOL BANDS, choruses, soloists improve their 
classes are made easier to teach with the aid of tape record- musical technique faster with the instant playback and 
ing . . . how it makes classes more interesting, faster moving. matchless fidelity of tape recording. 





GET DRAMA COACHING HINTS—students respond quickly SEE HOW SHORTHAND, WRITING and science classes benefit 
when tape recording is used to point out exactly where im- from tape recording. This inexpensive new “blackboard of 
provement is desired. Coaches and students alike praise this sound” is improving teaching methods in hundreds of ways. 
new recording method. 





206. US. PAT. OFF 


OTCH 


BRAND 


. aE eS OEE OOO eee ee 
j Get new teaching ideas for YOUR class .. . 
send this coupon today for your free booklet 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 






ANOTHER ED PRODUCT 


Made in U. S. A. by 


ADDRESS 
MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., s:. Pou! 6, Minn 





also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Under- 
seal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting, “Safe- 


—-—-—-----—— 


I 
l 
I 
| NAME ne ae 
l 
l 
l 


CITY ane ZONE. STATE__ ty-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
1-TJ General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
—_— ES a a es oe In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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What would YOU do 


if a youngster brought 


FROG IN THE CLASSROOM? 


By LESLIE J. VAN ETTEN 


Agriculture Instructor, Western Illinois State College 


a DECADES AGO I read somewhere 
in a textbook on methods of teaching 
that the day a youngster brought a 
toad, frog, or snake to school was the 
proper time to teach that topic in 
biology, general science, zoology, or 
whatever the class might be. During 
my 24 years of teaching, I have found 
it worthwhile to follow that sugges- 
tion whenever possible. A child learns 
best and most rapidly when he is in- 
terested in the subject. 


Don’t Throw Water 


The discussion resulting from the 
toad’s appearance does not need to 
be called zoology, biology, or general 
science. Indeed, it is poor policy for 
the teacher to announce very formally, 
“Since Johnny has brought a toad, 
the class in biology will study toads 
today. Turn to page 26 and study 
the next 21 pages on toads. Then 
write the answers to all the questions 
on pages 47 and 48. Be sure all words 
are spelled correctly and all answers 
are complete sentences. Anyone who 
does not have these finished and 
handed in to me before the end of 
this period will remain after school 
to make up the work.” 

Such a teacher has thrown water 
on the spark of enthusiasm at the 
very start. She has muffed a great 
opportunity. Moreover, by such. an 
attitude she has lessened the chances 
that other class members will cooper- 
ate in similar ways in the future. 
However, she should not be con- 
demned so severly as the teacher who, 
upon seeing the frog or toad in the 
classroom, reprimands the responsible 
boy before the class and further pun- 
ishes him with a session after school 
or a trip to the principal’s office. This 
teacher, after disposing of the am- 
phibian via the window or the janitor 
or a “dependable” student, straight- 
ens up the before the class and says, 
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“Your lesson to- 
day was ‘Prin- 
ciples of the 
Lever.’ Did 
one have trouble 
the 
problems or an- 


any- 
in solving 


swering the ques- 
tions at the end of 
the chapter?” 
Rather, let us handle the situation 
something like this: When the animal 
makes it whether by 
popping out of a drawer of the teach- 


appearance 


er’s desk, or suddenly discovered hop- 
ping about the room, or openly and 
frankly carried to the teacher by a 
serious-minded boy—if at that time 
the teacher will show just one wee 
bit of interest by looking or talking 
or asking about the newcomer, and 
then allow the students to talk, the 
basis will be laid for a lively and en- 
thusiastic discussion centered about 
the natural 
and problems of the various boys and 


questions, experiences, 
girls as related to frogs, toads, or 
snakes. 


I’s an Opportunity 


Here is the opportunity to lead the 
class into reference and research work 
and even into future assignments in 
order to satisfy their own questions 
and problems. Most of the 
members will enjoy such work, be- 
cause they are looking for answers to 
their own and their classmates’ prob- 
lems. They are not trying to answer 
the questions at the end of chapter 5. 

The following true experiences may 
help illustrate my personal idea of 
making education more meaningful 
to the boys and girls. 

Two weeks before Christmas in 
1938, a boy came to me and said: 
“Mother and I were talking about 
Christmas decorations last night. We 
have a large dining room with an 
electric light hanging from the center 


class 
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of the ceiling. Asa part of the decor- 
ations, Mother fasten 
red and green Christmas decorating 


wants me to 


rope to the ceiling in the shape of a 
large star, with the light as the center. 
Could you tell me what measurements 
to take, and just how to get this star 
accurately placed on the ceiling?” 
An instructor of mathematics in 
Abingdon Senior High School, I felt 
this was an opportunity to bring 
something “real” and “down to earth” 


into the usual “dry” and “formal” 
geometry class. So, although the 


day’s assignment called for a discus- 
sion and pre of of a theorem on prov- 
ing triangles congruent, we took up 
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this boy’s problem immediately. For 
the next week the class studied and 
discussed the construction of five- 
pointed stars, six-pointed stars, tri- 
angles, circles, and polygons that had 
even the slightest possible use in 
either domestic or commercial Christ- 
mas decorations. 

We tried to answer satisfactorily 
every question of all members of the 
class regarding the construction of 
various figures. In order to do this 
we had to jump from one part of our 
geometry text to another and back 
again, but this is possible and prac- 
tical, even in a mathematics class. 

The following week the geometry 
class was back on the “grind” again, 
working with the theorems, but I 
felt sure their interest and enthusiasm 
had been strengthened. There was 
also a better relationship between the 
class and geometry as a subject, and 
between the class members and the 
teacher. They began to see possibil- 
ities for practical use of geometry. 
They also felt the teacher was “hu- 
man,” and that he was interested in 
injecting “real life” into school sub- 
jects whenever possible. 


Square Root and the Acre 


When I was principal of the grade 
school in DeLong, an eighth grade 
boy came to me with this problem: 

“Dad has agreed to give me one 
acre of land to use as a corn project 
in my 4-H Club work. He wants it 
located in the corner of the field 
that joins our garden. Dad has asked 
me to measure and stake out the 
boundaries so I will have a square 
plot just one acre in area. How can 
I determine the length of one side?” 

The eighth grade arithmetic as- 
signment for that day was this boy’s 
problem. We had already had the 
square root process, and I was sur- 
prised to find that very few members 








of the class could apply it to this 
“real” problem, although the class 
rated above average in general mathe- 
matical ability as shown by tests. 

Perhaps other teachers, like myself, 
have had to receive unfavorable cri- 
ticism from some source before fully 
realizing the importance of making 
the school curriculum apply to “real 
life’ whenever possible. A certain 
seventh grade boy passed by a place 
of business operated by a member of 
the board of education each day on 
his way to and from the village school. 
One day this board member said to 
me: 

“Do you teach physiology or health 
in the seventh grade in the school?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “we do. Why 
do you ask?” 


Health and the Boy 


The board member explained that 
he had been talking with the seventh 
grade boy and had noticed the ap- 
parent lack of clean, healthful habits. 
The boy’s teeth had a heavy coating 
of tartar; some were decayed and 
otherwise showed lack of dental care. 
Often his face and hands were un- 
necessarily dirty. Yet this boy made 
above-average grades in the “book 
learning” of physiology. I made up 
my mind to do something about the 
health class very quickly. It had to 
be made more “real to life”—it had 
to be brought “down to earth.” 

Each year, when teaching vocational 
agriculture, I asked members of my 
freshman class to write to various 
commercial concerns and certain 
agencies of the state and federal gov- 
ernments for source materials to aid 
them in their studies. And each year 
I endeavored to coordinate these as- 
signments with the English teacher’s 
plans, so the students would receive 
instruction in letter writing before 
their agriculture assignment for that 
project. This helped to make both 
subjects “real life” situations to the 
boys. In most cases the English in- 
structor was happy to cooperate, and 
the sequence of topics in one or both 
of our outlines were shifted to make 
them coordinate properly. However, 
I well remember one teacher who 
ended my interview with these words: 

“T am the English teacher and I 
will run this department as I choose. 
I am responsible to no one except the 
principal. You may boss the agricul- 
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ture.”” It happened that the chapter 
on business letter writing in their 
English text was very near to the 
close of the book, and that teacher 
couldn’t bear to jump from one part 
of the book to another. She had to 
follow very carefully, page by page 
and chapter by chapter, just as the 
book was written. She was a “slave” 
to the text. 

One day while the vocational agri- 
culture class was on a field trip, we 
discovered lice on one of the Hereford 
steers belonging to a member of the 
class. I soon learned that the class 
was quite ignorant of the treatment 
and control of lice, grubs, flies, and 
other insect pests of cattle, so this 
was an opportunity to begin such a 
study with discussion and assign- 
ments. The member who owned the 
steer needed the knowledge for prac- 
tical vocational use. His classmates 
who were neighbors and friends were 
also very interested. This was the 
“golden time” for teaching that par- 
ticular phase of animal husbandry in 
agriculture. 


History and Life 


In 1939 I taught a high school class 
in world history. I found plenty of 
opportunities and ways for bringing 
that history to “life.” Hardly a day 
passed when some boy or girl did not 
raise a question or make a suggestion 
that would lead into a discussion 
showing the relationship between some 
political, economic, or social phase 
of today’s and yesterday’s world. | 
am sincere in my belief that every 
subject must be interesting in order 
to be worthwhile to the student. I 
also feel that we must allow the stu- 
dent some choice in the content to be 
studied, so long as it is within the 
area of the course. 

Students who feel they have shared 
in the responsibility of selecting the 
topics for study and discussion are 
enthusiastic and lively. They learn 
rapidly. Johnny who brought the 
toad, Henry with the acre of corn, 
Harold with the Hereford steer, Sue 
with the history questions, Roy with 
the Christmas decorations, and 4 
thousand others have each felt par- 
tially responsible for the day's dis- 
cussion in many classes. These con- 
ditions have caused the classes 1 
be more interesting, more real, 
more truly a part of their life. 
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TOUR SCHOOLS 
ARE LIKE PALACES’ 


said four German educators 

visiting this country under sponsorship 

of the NEA and the American Military Government. 
They spent two weeks in Illinois. 


a were four German educators, 
here to observe methods of U.S. edu- 
cation and educational associations. 

“Your school buildings are no 
buildings, but palaces,” said Fritz 
Erdmann of Heidelberg. The com- 
mercial high school of which he is 
headmaster has 1600 students and 
34 teachers, housed in one building 
with 14 school rooms. (The Ameri- 
can Military Government confiscated 
his other buidling. ) 

“The grade schools here strike us 
as almost exclusively run by women,” 
said Dr. Ernst Christ, a high school 
teacher from Stuttgart. “This is not 
so in Germany.” 

Friedrich Schieker, superintendent 
of elementary schools in Leonberg, 
Wurttemberg, agreed with this, and 
observed that the rhythm of learning 
seemed to be slower in the U.S. He 
thought perhaps there were too many 
extra-curricular activities. 

Karl Kotyrba, an elementary school 
principal from Heidelberg, was handi- 
capped by, a lack of English, but he 
made up for it by observation. 


High School Different 


The greatest difference the group 
observed here, however, was in the 
high schools. Mr. Erdmann explained: 

“Your high school is in our eyes 
aschool to educate everybody, to give 
opportunity for everybody to find his 
way of life. We believe the German 
school should become more practical 
as in America, that we should bring 
school nearer to practical life and 
nearer to vocational work and thus 
better education for citizenship.” 

Dr. Christ expressed the belief 
that the philosophy of American edu- 
tation is the dispute between the 
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theories of Dewey 
and Hutchins. 
And, though he is 
a disciple of 
Hutchins, he be- 
lieves the Dewey 
attitude is more 
suited for the 
majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

Dr. Christ trans- 
lated Hutchins’ 
beok on Higher 
Education in Amer- 
ica into German, re- 
ceiving 500 marks for the work. But 
by the time he received his pay, infla- 
tion had made it worth only one pound 
of butter! 

Sponsored by the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund of the NEA, the 
group arrived in the United States 
in late September for a tour which, 
before they arrive home for Christ- 
mas, will have taken them through 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee. They will have visited scores 
of schools, met hundreds of American 
educators, attended numerous 
educational “You Amer- 
icans hold many meetings,” said Mr. 
Schieker in amazement. ) 


and 


sessions. ( 


Two weeks of their time was spent 
in Illinois. They visited the Granite 
City school system ; attended a P-TA 
in Pana (They would like to get 
German parents more interested in 
the schools.) ; lunched with educators 
at the University of Illinois; visited 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the IEA office, Lincoln 
shrines, and Giant City State Park; 
attended the Southern Division meet- 
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THE STATE CAPITOL forms a background for 
the four German educators and Stewart Williams of 
the IEA staff (left), who accompanied them on a 
tour of Illinois schools and educational meetings. In 
order are Christ, Kotyrba, Schieker, Erdmann. 


ing at Carbondale; and sat in on an 
IEA board meeting at Starved Rock. 
For most of their downstate jour- 
neys, they were accompanied by W. 
Stewart Williams, IEA 
ant. Then they had several days in 
Chicago under the wing of Maurice 
Crew, another IEA field assistant. 


field assist- 


In Chicago 


Mr. Crew took them to local edu- 
cation association meetings at Joliet, 
Elmhurst, and Berwyn, and to Chi- 
cago Teachers College, Parker Ele- 
mentary School, and Wilson Junior 
College. They also saw such things 
as the stockyards and the museums, 
and Dr. Christ had a much-anticipated 
interview with Dr. Robert Hutchins, 
chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The four 
American system of professional asso- 
ciations for teachers. In Germany 
associations ac- 


were interested in the 


there are teachers’ 
cording to classification, but no one 
association to which all belong. 


~-Hoprpe ANGEL 
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poe Seen 


An active interest is shown in non-academic 
activities, i.e., sports, clubs, socials. 


MORALE 














you CHECK THOSE PAPERS 
AND It ERASE THE 
BoARDS. 
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The students show proper courtesy and respect The teacher load is reasonable and fair in propor. 


to the teacher. 


tion to that of other teachers in the system. 


A survey conducied in Illinois reveals 
that teachers are happy if approved practices 


is a number of things 


By JOSEPH W. YARBROUGH* 


66 

is WRONG? Why the heavy 
teacher turn-over ?” 

“We've gone the limit in salary in- 
creases,” school board members mut- 
ter, “yet there is still dissatisfaction. 
What will be the next teacher welfare 
committee recommendation (de- 
mand)?” Illinois school boards and 
administrators are perplexed by evi- 
dences of continual, existing unrest. 

Illinois teachers, too, are interested 
in this problem, since teacher morale 
vitally affects them. This was well- 
manifested by the response of approx- 
imately 1600 Illinois teachers to an 
inquiry sent to them on_ teacher 
morale. Through the splendid co- 
operation of the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations of Illinois,’ the study 
was distributed to each local partici- 
pating organization. Included in the 
survey were: 216 rural teachers and 
1368 urban teachers; 1468 classroom 
teachers and 116 administrators and 
supervisors; 69 teachers who had 
taught one year or less and 57 who 
had taught 35 years or more; 1352 


* Mr. Yarbrough, formerly of Oak Lawn, IIli- 
nois, is now a speech instructor at Central High 
School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

1Now the Illinois Association 
Teachers. 


of Classroom 
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teachers who belonged to a_ local 
teachers association and 232 who did 
not belong. 

The inquiry consisted mainly of a 
series of pre-supposed, positive factors 
that Illinois teachers rated as to their 
influence on teacher morale. Com- 
parisons were made through the use 
of several classifications: 1) a general 
comparison of all factors suggested ; 
2) a comparison of rural and urban 
responses; 3) a comparison of the 
responses of classroom teachers and 
administrators; 4) a comparison of 
the two extremes of experience; and 
5) a comparison as related to the 
respondees belonging to the Affiliated 
Teachers Association. 


Many Influences 


Profoundly interesting conclusions 
have been drawn from a careful anal- 
ysis of results. Whether high or low, 
teacher morale is not determined by 
one major factor but by many in- 
fluences that come into the environ- 
ment of the teacher. Morale—this 
quality of giving fully of one’s best 
efforts to carry out a purpose—is 
present among all members of the 
profession. It is strangely true that 
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prevail, but what they don’t know 
doesn’t seem to hurt them, 


the strongest factors are common to 
both the classroom teacher and the 
administrator. 

Benefits and privileges, such as 
sabbatical leaves, in-service training, 
teacher recreational facilities, a fair 
transfer system, and favorable climatic 
conditions, do not tend to be con- 
sidered as strongly affecting morale, 
simply because these factors have 
never been present in the teacher's 
environment. Most demoralizing are 
those variations from conimonly ac- 
cepted, approved practices. 


General school policies tend to far 
outrank all other classified groups in 
the rating of teachers in both the 
highest and lowest factors. Security 
seems to be one of the major interests 
of the teachers with 35 or more years 
of teaching experiertce, while the 
teachers with one year or less 
experience are much more concerned 
with immediate improvements of their 
environment. Thus, experienced 
teachers -feel that they should be 
granted reasonable security through 
merited tenure, while inexperienced 
teachers feel more in need of helpful 
assistance and encouragement. 
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It can be safely assumed, based on 
an analysis of opinions, that poor 
morale cannot be considered the fault 
of any one group. It is felt that all 
who in any way are connected with 
the school, must share cooperatively 
the responsibility for improving con- 
ditions. Foremost among these needed 
improvements, as judged by the 
teachers themselves, are: proper 
guidance in securing the right type 
of young men and women to enter 
the teaching profession, administra- 
tive support in matters of discipline, 
and a just and adequate salary plan. 

An educator might well ask, “How 
well does my particular school meas- 
ure up to these attainable standards 
that seem to be desirable for all 
school systems? If definite weak- 
nesses are obvious, when and where 
should change begin? How can this 
best be accomplished?’ Since the 
administrator is considered the edu- 
cational leader of the school, it is 
logical that he assume leadership in 
building teacher morale, by develop- 
ing an organized, aggressive, demo- 
cratic plan for improvement. This 
will call for much objective thinking 
and a perspective viewpoint. It might 
mean some personal housecleaning. 


Responsibility 


On the other hand, it is equally 
important that the classroom teacher 
share his responsibility. Even though 
survey results indicated that member- 
ship in a teacher organization had 
little to do with morale, it did show 
that the morale of both members and 
non-members depend on the same 
factors. It is not the task of the class- 
room teacher, in our democratic school 
society, to assist in correcting all the 
troubles of his school environment ; 
however, classroom teachers, as a 
united group, should work to im- 
prove such factors as interfaculty rela- 
tions, salaries, tenure, retirement se- 
curity, and the handling of teacher 
grievances. In order to do this effec- 
tively, there must be a healthy interest 
in and understanding of the problems 
of the administrator and the board of 
education. 

Cooperative planning for improve- 
ment is a must, for very probably 
democracy permeates the teacher- 
pupil relationship only in so far as 
this same spirit exists between the 
administrator and the teacher. Ad- 
ministrators’ views and board policies 


and decisions cannot hope to be under- 
stood by the teacher staff unless there 
exists a friendly, above-board, fair, 
working relationship among all in- 
terested groups. Such a working re- 
lationship is of paramount importance 
in all other professions and indus- 
tries ; there is no reason why it is not 
necessary among teachers. 

Teacher groups might 
measure their own morale coopera- 
tively by an anonymous, candid check- 
list, such as the one used for this 
inquiry. The results should be care- 
fully evaluated by teachers, adminis- 
trators, and the board of education. 
Still working together, these groups 
should formulate positive procedures 
for improvement. 

It is improbable that high morale 
can be attained overnight. It is a 
continuous process, requiring con- 
stant effort on the part of everyone 
concerned. An elementary, city 
teacher, with 33 years of experience, 
sounded the high note of patience 
when she said by way of special com- 
ment: 


therefore 


“Every item listed is entirely im- 
portant in supporting teacher morale. 
But the courageous teacher must ex- 
pect to carry on minus many of 
them. He can’t expect all -this and 
HEAVEN too!” 


Ideals 


If the community were constantly 
alert to its educational needs, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities, and if 
those persons connected directly with 
the schools were all professionally 
minded, high morale would be a 
natural outgrowth of progress in 
meeting the educational needs of the 
school - community. Unfortunately, 
such conditions do not exist in Illinois 
or anywhere else. Educators cannot 
be so visionary as to hope to attain an 
ideal situation in any given, definite 
period of time, nor should teachers 
assume either a hopeless attitude or 
a tactless, blunt aggressiveness. They 
must realize that ideals are like stars 
—we never reach them, but like the 
of the chart our 


mariners sea, we 


course by them. 





These factors are ranked according to the per- 
centage of respondents who marked them as very 
significant (No. 5 in a scale of five.) Numbers 3 
and 15 through 18 are personal factors; 1, 11, 
and 19 are classroom factors; 2, 4 through 10, 
13, and 20 are general school factors; and num- 
bers 12 and 14 are community factors. 
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A field trip can teach why 


some fence rows are high 


and what makes the wind 


f 
RODED SOIL IS SOIL IN SOME PART 
DEAD.! 

Miss Trew had finished writing 
this quotation on the blackboard when 
Mr. Wright, the principal of Center- 
ville district school opened the door 
of the sixth grade classroom and an 
nounced, “Your bus is waiting and 
I am to be your driver on this Satur- 
day field trip.” 

“Thank you Mr. Wright, we will 
be ready to start as soon as my 30 
students are briefed on the field ob- 
servations they are to make,” an- 
swered Miss Trew. 


Group Study 


She turned to her sixth-grade class 
of 17 boys and 13 girls who were all 
dressed for an October day on the 
farms, and asked, “Students, are you 
organized for group study during the 
field trip today ?” 





1 Editorial in The Land, Spring Issue, 1949. 
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Contour farming on the 
James Montovan farm, 
and NISTC buildings 
in the background asso- 
ciate conservation with 
education. 


—Photo by DeKalb Agricultural Association 


Lets Save Our Soil 


blow. 


By LOREN T. CALDWELL* 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


Johnny rose and spoke in a clear 
strong voice, “We have three groups 
with three girls and boys each as 
members, and two groups with four 
boys and two girls each. George, 
Billy, and I are leaders of the first 
three groups, and Marv and Jane are 
leaders of the last two groups.” 

“That is a good organization, 
Johnny. Please remember that each 
group is expected to ask field ques- 
tions, and other groups will have a 
chance to answer those questions. 
Mr. Wright and I will help answer 
questions if you find some that are 
difficult. This field trip is planned as 
a review of the classroom work we 
have done on the topic of soil con- 
servation. I have written the theme 
of this field study on the blackboard, 
and I suggest that you keep it as a 
guide to your thinking at all times 
today. Remember that on a field 


December, 


trip everyone should try to see all 
that nature has to tell us.” 

Mr. Wright drove the busload of 
eager children along Ridge Road 
four miles west of Centerville and 
two miles north on a rough gravel 
road to a spot along the west edge 
of Farmer Black’s 200-acre farm. 
He stopped along the side of the 
country road, and the 30 children 
scrambled out of the bus and through 
the broken-down rusty barbed-wire 
fence which led them into Farmer 
Black’s upland corn field. 

Johnny helped his fellow students 
through the fence into the field and 
asked the first question. 

“Miss Trew, tell us why the ground 
in the fence-row is about eight inches 
higher than the level of the field.” 

She waited for some of the other 
groups to answer the question. Mary 


*A professor of physical sciences at NISTC, 
Mr. Caldwell also conducts extension courses ™ 
conservation for school teachers. 
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spoke for her group: “We think that 
it means eight inches of topsoil has 
heen carried away by wind and 
water.” 

Mr. Wright added, “Possibly we 
can look for the missing soil later 
when we walk down the corn field to 
the lower part of the farm.” 

Billy bent down and lifted a corn 
stalk which had fallen to the ground. 
“Why did this stalk of corn break ? 
Lots of them have’ broken off.” 

Everyone stopped, looked, and no- 
ticed that Billy was right. George of- 
fered this explanation, “Maybe there 
is a shortage of minerals, with the 


topsoil partly gone. This might 
weaken the stalks so they break.” 
Wind 


Jane turned her back to the wind 
and spoke, “I wonder why there is 
such a strong wind blowing dust 
from the lower part of this field?” 

Miss Trew pulled her hat down 
firmly and commented, “We may find 
that answer also in the lower part of 
Farmer Black’s farm.” 

About one-fourth mile east through 
the field, the class noticed that the 
field was no longer level ; it was slop- 
ing downward noticeably to the east. 
The quiet was broken when Johnny 
shouted, stumbled, and fell to the 
ground. They all ran to him and dis- 
covered that he had fallen over a 
boulder as large as his head, which 
was lying between the corn rows. He 
rose slowly with this comment, “How 
did that big rock get out here in the 
cornfield ?” 

The entire class began to look 
around for an answer to Johnny’s 
question. Billy called from a short 
distance. 

“T’'ve found some more big rocks. I 
wonder if all the dirt has been washed 
away by water rushing down this 
slope, and these boulders have been 
left in the open.” 

By looking far to the east, the class 
could see the crooked path of Mud- 
Puddle Creek which crosses Farmer 
Black’s farm. There the corn had 
thinned and stalks were few and 
far between. 

“I see a deep gully in front of me,’ 
cried Jane. “I wonder why it is here 
and reaches out into this field so far 
from the creek. This is the strongest, 
dustiest, and dryest wind I have felt 
in all my life. I wonder why it blows 
up this gully so hard.” 


, 
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Miss Trew waited for all the groups 
to reach her as she stood at the upper 
point of the gully. 

“T want all of you to see the farm 
as it appears from this spot.” She 
waited for them to take a look around. 
“Can any of you see any reason for 
this wind and the gully?” 

George indicated that group one 
thought it might have some of the 
reasons. “We think that heavy rains 
could not be taken in by the eroded 
soil back in the cornfield to the west, 
and this water accumulated while 
running down the slope to the top 
of the gully until it was a torrent of 
rushing water down the more sloping 
part of the field. My dad tells me that 
when water runs twice as fast, it 
works four times faster.” 

Jane smiled and commented, “I 
think I’ve found the answer to my 
own question about the wind. The 
sun heats these bare rocks; the hot 
rocks heat the air around them; hot 
air rises and, in doing so, moves up 
the gully. Since the gully gets more 
narrow near its upper end, the air 
has to move faster, and soon it be- 
comes a violent wind, dry and hot.” 

“Something is bothering me,” said 
Mary. “I would like to know why the 


—Photo by Author 


Miss Trew looked far to the east 
and asked, “What do you students see 
down at the foot of this gully?” 

Billy lifted his new field glasses 
and field 
covered with weeds and pretty dusty 
in the wind. It’s quite level all the 
way to the banks of that crooked 
stream. The banks are almost 
straight up and down.” 

“T suggest we walk down to that 
flat and see it at the stream’s bank,” 
said Miss Trew. 


And Water 


answered, “I see a flat 


The 30 sixth-graders, with Miss 
Trew and Mr. Wright, stumbled 
down the slope over boulders and 
through weeds to the flood plain of 
Mud-Puddle Creek. They stopped 
at the edge of the 10-foot-high vertical 
banks and looked down at the layers 
of soil under their feet. 

Johnny had a question 

“T see a black layer down about 
four feet under us. It’s covered with 
a gray sandy layer which seems to 
form this entire flat field. How did 
the gray layer get here?” 

Mr. Wright felt it was his turn to 
talk. “You remember the first thing 


Johnny noticed ‘when we crawled 


through the fence back there?” 





THIS FARM POND in McHenry County is kept filled 
with clear water which runs down slopes of the contour- and forage-cropped fields 
to a grassed waterway. The pond is well-populated with game fish. 


rain water does not run into the soil 
when it falls.” 

“T think I know that answer,” re- 
plied Johnny. “Water is taken into 
porous matter best, and plant matter 
is porous. Topsoil contains most of 
the plant matter, but it has been 
mostly washed away in this field. The 
soil in this field is hard, like cement, 
and the water can’t run into it.” 


1949 


“Yes,” answered Johnny. “About 
eight inches of topsoil was gone from 
the level part of the corn field.” 

Mary spoke next. “I wonder if 
this is the soil that was washed away 
from the west end of the farm?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Trew. “It 
is now burying Farmer Black’s fer- 
tile river soil with a four-foot-thick 
layer of dead and misplaced soil min- 
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eral grains. The plant food was all 
lost while it was being carried here 
by the rushing water, and the wind.” 
“T know you children are thirsty 
by now,” she added. “I suggest that 
we walk to the farm house to get a 
drink of water,” added Miss Trew. 
“That’s a good idea, Miss Trew,” 
Jane, “but I want to ask 


muttered | 
two more questions. Why is this 


muddy creek so crooked, and why 
are these hungry-looking pigs rooting 
in it?” 

Miss Trew thought for a moment 
and answered, “Any stream valley, 
filled with mud _ flats, 


will bend in 





voice, “We are looking for a drink 
of water. May we pump some from 
your well? We are very thirsty after 
a hot dusty hike.” 

“T am sorry,” whined Mrs. Black. 
“Our dug well went dry last week, 
and my husband has been hauling 
drinking water from the neighbors. 
We use water out of the creek puddles 
for the other purposes.” 

At that moment Mr. Wright, who 
had gone for the bus, shouted from 
the bus window, “It won’t take long 
for us to get to Farmer White’s house. 
I’m sure we can get good water to 
drink there.” 


—Photo by U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service, 
DeKalb 


THIS DRAINAGE DITCH on the Wendell W. Ralston farm 
south of Hampshire has gentle (three to one) slopes grassed to the water level. 
The spoil banks have been leveled and used as a road to the fields. 


many directions in trying to find the 
lowest place in which to flow. Also, 
Farmer Black is not helping that 
condition by allowing his pigs to root 
and wallow in the banks and mud 
floor of the stream. More mud is 
stirred up, and the water becomes 
even more sluggish between rains. 
The pigs produce very unsanitary 
conditions in the water of the stream. 
We people in Centerville should not 
like this, since it allows much silt 
and pollution to enter the stream 
before it flows through our home 
town.” 

When the class reached Farmer 
Black’s farm house, they were sur- 
prised to find it locked. They knocked 
on the door, and a weak shaky voice 
came from an upstairs window. 

“T am Mrs. Black; I am sick in 
bed. Mr. Black is working in town 
at the rendering works to get some 
money to pay the taxes on this farm. 
What do you folks want ?” 

Miss Trew answered in a gentle 
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Four miles south across the ridge 
and down in Clear Creek valley, the 
bus rolled into the shaded driveway 
of Farmer White’s barnyard and 
stopped between his large white house 
and the big red barn. The class fol- 
lowed a cement walk to the spring 
house under the new farm house. 
Walking inside, the class found a 
large clean cool pool in the floor of 
the spring house and a fountain bub- 
bling over at its edge. 


A Different Story 


As Farmer White helped them 
reach the fountain, Johnny inquired, 
“This is very cold water, Mr. White. 
How cool is it?” 

Farmer White smiled and an- 
swered, “It’s 52 degrees at all times 
of the year. We cool our milk hy 
setting the cans in the water of this 
overflowing pool. This spring is fed 
by natural springs from beneath the 
rise of meadow land behind the house. 
There are 100 gallons of cool water 


December, 


this 


through 
minute all year long.” 


Fish, Birds, Plants 


running pool 


every 


Jane walked across the spring 
house to the opposite side, following 
a shallow cement trough in the floor 
of the spring house. This trough was 
carrying the overflow water out of 
the spring house. She turned to 
Farmer White with great curiosity, 
“Farmer White, where does all the 
water go after it leaves the house?” 

At that moment George came run- 
ning into the spring house and 
shouted, “I know where all this water 
goes after it leaves this pool. There 
is the most beautiful farm pond back 
of the house, and there are large trout 
swimming around the foot of the dam, 
The pond is completely surrounded 
with shrubs and trees, and there’s a 
clear-water creek entering it at the 
upper end. I certainly would like to 
try fishing in that pond.” 

As the class was scurrying down 
the rather steep slope back of thie 
house down to the level of the pond, 
Mary stopped and waved both arms 
in great delight. “I have never seen 
so many different beautiful birds in 
one place before. Miss Trew, why 
should there be so many birds here?” 

Before Miss Trew could answer, 
Billy was talking, “I think those 
shrubs and small trees furnish good 
nesting cover and lots of berries and 
fruit. That will bring birds.” 

By now George was standing at the 
edge of the pond, looking down into 
the shallow water. “There are many 
water plants growing in this pond. 
Why should they grow here so much 
better than in the mud puddles of 
Farmer Black’s farm?” 

Mr. Wright pointed toward a num- 
ber of birds flying across the pond. 
“Possibly that is the answer to your 
question, George. The numerous 
birds fertilize the soil under the water 
of the pond with their droppings as 
they fly across the pond. These water 
plants and the shallow gravel floor of 
the pond make good spawning and 
feeding for the fish. The fish are 
always more active and healthy im 
cool water than in warm muddy 
water. The sunlight can get im 
through this clean clear water.” 

Johnny was at the upper end of 
the pond. He was signaling for the 
rest of the class to follow. When 
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they joined him, his first words were 
full of wonder. 

“Tell me why Clear Creek is flow- 
ing so clean and cool into this pond, 
even though we haven’t had a good 
rain around here for more than two 
weeks ?”” 

All eyes were turned to Farmer 
White. 

Terracing 


“Well, children, that is quite a 
long story, but I will teli you some of 
the more important parts of it. First, 
Clear Creek is fed entirely by springs, 
and no muddy surface wash enters it 
any place on my farm. Since Clear 
Creek starts at the west end of my 
farm, I have complete control over the 
kind of water which is to enter it. 
Ten years ago, when | bought this 
farm from Farmer Black, he had 
abused it, and Clear Creek was very 
muddy with many small gullies start- 
ing in its banks. I plowed in the gul- 
lies, then I built terraces across the 
slopes and planted clover, brome 
grass, and alfalfa crops three-fourths 
of the time, with corn crops planted 
on the contour once every four years. 
I suggest that we walk up to where 
these gullies were 10 years ago.” 


The class walked away from the 
pond somewhat reluctantly, since it 
spot. 


was such a_ beautiful About 





ing through the thick green of a pas- 
ture field. It was a pasture which had 
been regularly reseeded, fertilized, 
and treated with minerals. It had 
been grazed only at intervals, with 
rest periods for the grass to get a new 
start. Its thick grass cover had long 
since crowded from the field all the 
weeds which cattle will not eat. 

The first strip of corn, stretching 
lengthwise along the slope, had been 
reached by the class. They were 
standing in the high grass of a water- 
way which crossed the strip of corn 
and extended down the slope. Mr. 
White stopped and pointed toward 
the grass where they were standing. 
“This grass waterway carries the 
excess rain water down the slope to 
Clear Creek after a heavy rain. The 
water flows very slowly through this 
heavy grass and does not pick up any 
soil. I never graze these grass water- 
ways. I mow them once or twice each 
summer, but I leave the clippings 
in the waterway. This is where the 
big muddy gullies were located 10 
years ago when I came to this farm. 
I plowed them half full with the 
tractor and planted them in oats and 
clover. They haven’t been disturbed 
in 10 years.” 

Johnny was standing over near the 
edge of the corn strip and looking at 
the surface of the field. He turned to 


—Photo by U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service, 


DeKalb 


RUNNING CONTOUR LINES with simple hand levels is an excellent 


field trip project. 


Short dashes across slope are guide for contour plowing 


and long dashes down slope mark path of a grassed waterway. 


one-half mile west up Clear Creek 


valley they turned to the north, up 


the north slope of the valley. In the 
October morning sun, the alternate 
strips of green forage crops, oats 
stubble, and ripened corn made a 
pattern of color to hold most every- 
one’s attention. The class was walk- 
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the class with this question, “What is 
this ridge of soil about 18 inches high 
and about 10 feet wide?” 

Farmer White laughed and an- 
swered, “I call that a terrace. It pre- 
vents the water which does not soak 
into the soil of the corn strip from 
running down the slope and forming 
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LAND USE MAP for a McHenry 
County farm is explained to a class of 
elementary teachers by Norman Specht, 
U. S. soil conservationist for that area. 


gullies in the loose soil of the corn. 
I build those terraces by plowing and 
replowing across the slope on the 
level. First, below the terrace I turn 
the soil up-slope toward the terrace 
ridge ; then I plow and replow on the 
level above the terrace ridge, turning 
the soil down-slope toward the terrace 
ridge. It really only takes a very 
short time to plow a very good ter- 
race. Once they are made, it is easy 
to preserve them. These terraces hold 
the water on the slope of the field 
until it can all be absorbed into the 
soil and become a part of the great 
under-surface water supply which we 
call artesian water. This seeps under- 
ground and feeds the many springs 
which keep cool water running into 
Clear Creek between rains and even 
through long dry spells.” 

Johnny wanted to know, “Why is 
your corn so tall and standing straight 
with lots of ears?” 

Mary turned with 
“Corn better 
plenty of fresh water.” 

silly added, “I think it is standing 
because there are the necessary min- 
to make the stalks 


her answer, 


grows when it has 


erals in the soil 
strong.” 

Jane smiled and said, “I think the 
wind doesn’t blow so much on this 
farm as on Farmer Black’s Farm. | 
wonder why there is less wind here.” 

Mr. Wright thought it was his 
turn to talk again. 
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“With moisture held in the soil all 
over the farm, there is much less 
heating of the soil and the surface 
does not heat the air near it. This 
allows the air to remain quiet unless 
there is a general air current moving 
across the entire countryside.” 


Fence Row 


By now the class had walked al- 
most to the west end of Farmer 
White’s farm, and they were dodg- 
ing through the corn field where the 
surface was almost level. Mary re- 
marked, “This soil is so springy and 
crumbly. It is so different from the 
hard-baked and _ cracked 
Farmer Black’s corn field.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Trew. ‘Maybe 
we should walk to the edge of this 
field and look at the level of Farmer 
White’s fence row.” 

With a burst of excitement, the 
class rushed to the edge of the field. 
Johnny was the first to speak. “The 
level of the field is the same as that 
in the fence row. Evidently not much 
topsoil has eroded from this field. But 
I want to know what kind of a fence 
this is. It looks like a row of rose 
bushes, all grown so high that they 
have bent over to the ground on each 
side. I don’t think I could crawl 
through it if I tried, with those long 
thorns and the thick rose canes.” 

“That’s right,” answered Farmer 
White, “I planted this row of Multi- 
flora Rosa shoots 10 years ago and 
protected them from grazing during 
the first five years. Since then I have 
clipped the edges of the fence with a 
mower once each year. I am sure the 
corn yields better near -the fence 
than out in the field. It is the best 


soil on 


fence that I have, and it is a wonder- 
ful windbreak for the winds from the 
west. I know that it will keep live- 
stock in or out of the field. It is a 
wonderful place for birds to nest.” 
At that moment a beautiful cock 
pheasant walked boldly out from the 
shelter of the fence and surveyed the 
group of children with piercing eyes. 
Turning slowly, he returned to the 
haven of protection within the fence, 
leaving the class in pleasant surprise. 
Miss Trew turned to her class and 


announced, “This completes our field 
trip for today. Farmer White’s son 
has driven the bus around the road 
for us, and we may all get into it 
through this opening in the fence. 
We all want to thank Farmer White 
for showing us his farm.” 

Mr. Wright turned to Mr. White, 
shook his hand warmly, and re- 
marked, “I am very happy that you 
will be our new school board presi- 
dent this year. See you at the meet- 
ing tonight.” 


State Colleges Give Extension Courses 
In Conservation for School Teachers 


The schools of Illinois are playing an 
important role in conservation education 
today. Conservation has been made a part 
of the course of study as set up in the 
Curriculum and Course of Study Guide 
for Elementary Schools in Illinois, a pub- 
lication issued by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In a large number of 
schools, instruction in the use of our 
resources has been made a vital part of 
the program, not necessarily as a sepa- 
rate subject, but correlated with the other 
subjects offered by the schools. 

A great deal of conservation education 
has long been offered in the high schools. 
Agriculture teachers have emphasized it. 
Biology courses, social studies courses, 
and sometimes others have included it. 
In a few instances a full course of at 
lease one-half credit has been offered. 

The schools are not attempting to 
carry on conservation education alone, 
but are lending a hand in the teaching 
of children and of young adults, while 
cooperating with many other forces and 
agencies in a movement to preserve our 
resources. It has become evident that 
if this nation is to remain strong, the 
people must be made to realize that some- 
thing must be done before it is too late 
and that we-must begin the program with 
the children 


—Photo by Loren T. Caldwell 


TEACHERS LEARN that the cement structure prevents sur- 
plus water from the watershed to the right from flooding the 
grassed waterway on the left side of the road. 
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Impetus was given to the movement in 
the schools when State Superintendent of 
Schools Vernon L. Nickell asked for a 
statewide committee to develop a plan. 
That committee, representing the teacher- 
training institutions and _ several other 
groups, met early in 1946 and set up a 
plan of teacher education which has de- 
veloped into a vast instructional pro- 
gram by extension courses. 

In 1946 at least 17 courses were heid 
in the state, in 1947, 15; in 1948 31; 
and in 1949, 42. Enrollment has increased 
from less than 500 to about 1250. All the 
courses were offered by the state colleges 
or universities or by the University of 
Illinois, and all were very well received 
by those persons who enrolled. Each 
course extended for at least one week, 
some for a longer period. College credit 
was given for those completing the course, 
the same as in other courses taken by ex- 
tension. 

Persons interested in taking such a 
course should consult their county super- 
intendent of schools, since that officer, as 
usual, requests the college for the course 
and assists #2 working out details, 

-Rosert NM. Rinc, State Deparginent of 


Public Instruction #¥ ‘..! 


—Photo by Lee County Farm Bureau, Amibey 


FERTILIZATION OF WHEAT on the University of ii 
nois experimental farm near Dixon is observed by 
teachers in another of Mr. Caldwell’s classes. 
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LET 


BE THEIR TEACHER 


Audubon Junior Clubs are organized 
for outdoor study to supplement the 
skin-and-skeleton type of teaching. 


By JOHN H. BAKER 


President 
National Audubon Society 


W. ACCEPT the fact that nature her- 
self is the best teacher. For too many 
years, it has been common practice to 
teach biological and zoological sub- 
jects on an indoor laboratory basis 
only, with emphasis on the study of 
skins and skeletons ; on anatomy, dis- 
section and taxonomy ; on identifica- 
tion and nomenclature. 

Such instruction is desirable, to be 
sure, but to see nature at work in 
her own laboratory, to observe the 
way of a robin with its young, to 
watch a butterfly emerging from its 
chrysalis, to see a bare rock in the 
very process of being clothed with 
soil, or a pond, over-grown with lily 
pads and pickerel-weed, becoming dry 
land, will thrill and hold 10,000 ad- 
herents to every one attracted by the 
“skin and skeleton” school. The en- 
joyment of a forest vista, of a clear 
stream, of a green valley and of bird- 
song or the stir of leaves is as much 
a part of our educational theme as the 
analysis of a habitat, the study of 
plant succession and animal associa- 
tions, or investigation of the relation- 
ships between prey animals and plants 
and their predators. 


Clubs 
Ten or more children of elementary, 
junior, or senior high school age may 
form an Audubon Junior Club. Every 
club has an adult adviser, usually the 
teacher who enrolls the club. It # 
wise to enroll in the fall and enjdy 


Fichars 


a full school year of Audubon Junior 
Club program. Interest in children 
and the outdoors are the only re- 
quirements for an adviser. No knowl- 
edge of natural history is needed. Club 
dues are 15 cents per member per 
school year, paid to the club adviser, 
who fills in and mails the club regis- 
tration form. 

Every Junior Club member re- 
ceives a membership button, -a mem- 
bership certificate, and seven four- 
page leaflets, each with color plate. 
Six are about birds, and one about a 
mammal, describing their habits 
throughout the year and attractively 
illustrated with sketches. Each con- 
tains an activity suggestion. 

These seven leaflets are offered in 
a special Audubon Junior Club edition 
suitable for use in all grades. Primary 
grades will enjoy having the stories 
read to them, will like the pictures and 
activities. The six bird subjects for 
this school year were carefully chosen 
to acquaint the child with birds in 
his general geographic region, yet 
differing widely in habits and in the 
kind of places they live in. The mam- 
mal, common to much of North 
America, marks the beginning of a 
whole new series about mammals on 
this continent. 

These leaflets will greatly stimulate 
interest in birds and mammals and 
the things they do. If the leaflets are 
supplemented with good bird and 
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—Photo by E. C. Minnick, Aurora, from 
State Department of Conservation 


PROBLEM: Find the hen pheasant, 
hidden in her natural habitat. 


mammal books (There is a fine bibli- 
ography in the Audubon Teachers 
Guide.) the teacher is ready for an 
interesting time which will whet chil- 
dren’s curiosity about the outdoors 
and appeal to their spirit of ad- 
venture. 

Every club adviser may receive the 
Society’s new school magazine, Out- 
doors Illustrated, with three of the 
five issues annually illustrated in 
color. Children may submit club 
news, stories about birds and animals, 
drawings, puzzles, and snapshots for 
possible publication. 

Teachers’ Guide 

The club adviser may also receive 
the Audubon Teachers’ Guide, an il- 
lustrated 96-page booklet with many 
suggestions for nature adventures, 
both outdoors and in the classroom. 
It contains suggestions for good club 
meetings, for activities such as making 
bird houses, bird feeders, bird calen- 
dars, and field trips. It describes plant 
and animal habitats common to many 
communities and how to explore 
them; discusses the protection and 
conservation of wildlife ; and contains 
a comprehensive bibliography of na- 
ture books for children and adults. 

Full information, with enrollment 
blanks, may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, New York. 
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CROW ISLAND 
SCHOOL 


—Photo 


Ms: school buildings are little more 


than cases for kids. 


should be places where children find 


filing They 
learning easy. Lawrence B. Perkins 
of Perkins and Will, Architects, Chi- 
cago, puts it this way: “A school is 
engineered space where children may 
learn and teachers may teach.” 

“You don’t want a_ homelike 
school,” continues Mr. Perkins, one 
of the leading school designers in the 
country. “You want a pleasant place 
for kids to work. That is not a place 
where spilled water causes a small 
crisis.” 

Never Obsolete 

A pleasant place for children to 
work describes exactly the kind of 
school he builds. One of the show 
places of the nation is the Crow Is- 
land School in Winnetka, completed 
10 years ago, but just as functional 
“Good 


functional and spacious — 


and up-to-date today as then. 
design 


cannot become obsolete,” he says. 
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by Hedrich-Blessing Studio; Architects, Perkins & Will 


By 
MARY HELEN 
CRAWLEY 
Staff Writer 
The Tennessee Teacher 


This building is not 
‘just a filing case for kids’ 


Crow Island School is a luxury 


building made of humble materials, 
designed jointly by the teachers, by 


EKliel and Eero Saarinen (designing 
architects), and by Perkins and Will 
It houses about 
400 students from the kindergarten 
through the fifth grade. 

The 


concrete, 


(school architects ). 


built of brick and 
To fulfill Mr. Perkins’ re- 


quirement that a school be “maintain- 


sche Tt )] is 


able,” the interior walls are, for the 
most part, exposed brick. “Once we 
cover the brick with plaster and 
“we let ourselves in 
A good 


ct wrride or 


paint,” he says, 
for periodic redecoration.” 
part of the 
walls are pine-paneled 
plain pine wall is the best bulletin 
board in the world. 
it’s wearing out, all you do is sand 


classroom and 


because “‘a 
When you see 


and wax it again.” 

Far from being monotonous, the 
brick lends a robust quality entirely 
lacking in plastered walls. Color is 
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picked up again in brightly painted 


doors, each one a_ different color. 
There were two reasons for the varia- 
tion in color, Mr. Perkins explains. 
liked it, 


it’s easier for a small child to under- 


“The architect and _ besides 


stand that he is to find the room 
with the red door than to find room 
201.” 

Color Used 


The bright color of the door 1s 
repeated in the interior of the room. 
Here it appears in small, sharp ac- 
cents against the brick and pine walls, 
book- 


encourage _ the 


in blackboard frames and 


shelves. Teachers 
children to make liberal use of the 
pine bulletin board area to display 
their.art and craft work, adding even 
more color. 

Inside the classrooms, two walls 
are completely windows with 4 
southern or western exposure. Cur- 
tains can be drawn across the wit 
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dows to darken the room or to dimin- 
ish glare. The seating arrangement is 
entirely flexible, with movable furni- 
ture and a workroom separated from 
the main area by a sliding door. 


Teachers Made Suggestions 


Opening off each workroom are 
toilets, sinks, and drinking fountains 
saled to the size of the youngsters. 
This was one of the suggestions Win- 
netka teachers gave the 
while the building was still a gleam 


architects 


in the school board’s eye. 

Another suggestion was that the 
entrance hall should have a glassed-in 
area in which botany, biology, and 
science could 
observe growing plants. At the last 
moment, however, $40,000 was cut 
from the budget and the garden was 
sacrificed. Instead, the entrance hall 
was left an open, sunny room which 
serves as a community center, a place 


classes 


for teacher-parent conferences, for 
children’s parties, and a lobby for the 
auditorium. An “architectural ac- 
cident,” it has proved the focal point 
for the school’s social life. 

The entire school has low ceilings 
with sunken lighting fixtures and out- 
side doors in every room. The last 
feature makes it possible to eliminate 
expensive fire escapes. Outside each 
room is a small play area opening 
onto a larger common playground for 
the entire school. 


What is the function of bare, brick 
walls, of tile floors, wide windows, 
pine panels?.Are they expensive ? 

As to function, use of simple ma- 
terials gives an atmosphere of pleas- 
ant relaxation. Lack of ornamenta- 
tion frees a child from the feeling 
that the room is already decorated and 
“my picture wouldn’t look nice there.” 
Wide windows bring the outdoors 
into the classreom, allow sunny areas, 
provide daylight for a longer period 
of time. The architect emphasizes, 
“Why stick to traditional buildings 
when this style allows greater freedom 
for the child and the teacher? Schools 
must be planned around children.” 

The cost of the pilot school at Crow 
Island compares favorably with the 
cost of larger traditional buildings. 


This school, which the community 


and most school architects consider 


one of the best, cost less than 43 cents 


per cubic foot. Maintenance is at a 


minimum because children cannot 


mar the walls, redecoration is not 


necessary, cracked plaster is impos 
sible. 
Island startling in- 


Crow was a 


novation in 1939. It is today a mile 
stone which few schools have reached 
It is admittedly modern in style—if 
simple, 


modern functional, 


usable. The school is simple. Orna- 


means 


mentation is totally lacking outside of 
structural patterns. “It is unnecessary 
to ornament a school artificially,” Mr. 
Perkins says. “Children ornament the 


school.” 





oy 














Large windows, body-shaped furniture, port-hole lights, and pine 
“bulletin board” walls are a few of the features of this 
Crow Island School classroom by Perkins & Will. 





An “architectural accident,” this entrance hall community center 
is a popular gathering place at the much-talked-about Crow Island School. 


The porch-like structure in the foreground is the entrance to the school office. 


—Photo by Hedrich- 
Blessing 
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Three other Illinois schools 
designed by Perkins & Will 
are pictured on the following 
pages. Many helps on school 
design may be obtained from 
a 264-page, beautifully-illus- 
trated book, “Schools,” by 
Lawrence B. Perkins and Wal- 
ter D. Cocking. The book is 
published by the Rheinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, 


and may be purchased for $10. 
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In the Clyde L. Lyon School of garten with workroog) of bri 
PNY H Glenview, Perkins & Will have classroom wing show has | 
achieved a happy blending of func- access doors (a safety comn 
tionalism and beauty. 7 The Lyon School an in 
ENVIRONMENT Pictured here are the “community complete “communi, whicl 
lounge,” the basic classroom unit (ac- combination visual am the s 
claimed by Time as its “Classroom, torium, and cafetergl muni 
was considered in Glenview School 1949 Model”), the home-like kinder- ‘playroom with one wa admi: 
Blythe Park builds a 
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campt 
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Blythe Park School, also by Perkins & Will, was 
dedicated in a week of activities October 16 to 23. It 
is really three separate buildings, joined by corridors 
of glass. At the left is the little children’s school housing 
the kindergarten and first grade rooms, in the center 
are classrooms for grades two through five, and at the 
right is the community wing, with a playroom, library, 
music room, and visual aids auditorium. The school 
is integrated into the adjoining village park. A bas relief 
in the wood carving library (above) was designed 
especially for children by Sculptor Milton Horn, pro- 
fessor of art at Olivet College in Michigan. 
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orkroog, of brick, and one of pine ; a lobby that 
ig show has been expanded into an informal 


a safety 


community room and exhibit center ; 


Schooly an inviting library ; a teachers’ lounge 


mmuni 


isual ai 
cafeterigh 


which gets frequent evening use by 
the school board and smaller com- 
munity committees, and a compact 


one wao administrative suite. 


The present 10 classrooms, strung 
along single-loaded corridors, are or- 
ganized in an informal plan which 
permits easy addition of six additional 
classrooms, for which the community 
facilities were planned. 

Built during a period of peak con- 
struction costs, the Lyon School was 


—Photos by Hedrich-Blessing Studtos; Architects, terrins & will 


modest in cost. The $12.43 per square 
foot cost is roughly average for school 
buildings in the Chicago area which 
offer few of the “extras’’ demanded 
by Glenview’s parents. 

Lyon improved on Glenview’s war- 
built Rugen School, which won the 
architects an “award of merit.” 














Barrington Has 


The first two buildings of a new 
campus-type Barrington Consolidated 
High School were dedicated in a week- 
end of activities November 18 to 20. 

Both buildings—a 16-classroom 
demic building and a gymnasium—are 
expansible to provide for future increases 
in enrollment. An auditorium, swimming 
pool, and perhaps a junior high school 
are probable future additions, according 
to F. C. Thomas, superintendent of Bar- 
rington public schools. 


aca- 


The high school is located on a 73- 
acre site of gently rolling terrain within 
the village limits. The district has an 
area of 60 square miles, with an assessed 


valuation of $28,500,000. 


First New Postwar High School 


The classrooms will accommodate 425 
students, and some areas are large enough 
for 650 students. Present enrollment of 
370 is expected to rise to 435 next year. 

3egun in July, 1948, the building was 
sufficiently complete for school to open 
September 12, 1949. Workmen who helped 
construct it were special guests at the 
dedication activities. 

State Superintendent Vernon L. Nickell 
gave the dedication address on Sunday 
afternoon. Other speakers were Erman S. 
Smith, superintendent of schools in Bar- 


rington from 1908 to 1944; Dr. W. G. 
Reavis of the University of Chicago; 
Mayor Howard Brintlinger of Barring- 


ton; Mrs. Paul Berry, P-TA president; 
and Superintendent Thomas 
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Mr. Nickell was to be introduced by 
Noble J. Puffer, chairman of the state 
department of registration and education, 
who was county superintendent during the 
early stages of reorganization in the Bar- 
rington area. 

Other activities of the weekend included 
a student assembly, a ceremony in con- 
nection with the first basketball game of 
the season, and a community night and 
open house. 

A dedication issue of the local 
paper was published on November 17, with 
pictures and news stories about the new 
building, along with articles written by 
students and faculty members on activities 
and educational opportunities offered ir 
the school 


new s- 
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P holography 


AT FRANKFORT 
COMMUNITY HIGH 


pays for itself 


in finances 


and in learning 





ALL PICTURES for the school annua! and paper 
except the junior and senior portraits are taken by 
the class and instructor. The course is sustained by 
sale of about 5000 prints each semester to students 
and others. Class members also took a school public 
relations movie in color (above). 





A PICTURE is more than the click of a shutter, students of H. C. 
Walston at Frankfort Community High School in West Frankfort 
soon learn. Photography is offered there as a regular one-semester 
one-half credit course, and about 80 juniors and seniors take it each 
year. Here they learn about portrait posing. 











TWO DARKROOMS, 10 x 10 and 
10 x 20, and one classroom 19 x 24, 
are used. E-enlarger, F-fixing, C-con- 
tact printers, W-washer, D-film de- 
velopment, R-retouching. 





DEVELOPING AND PRINTING (both contact and projection) are also a part of the course, which 
consists of six weeks of background study followed by 12 weeks of laboratory work. Study headings are 
outdoor pictures; indoor pictures; film processing; contact printing; projection printing; copying; and 
photocoloring-retouching. Several former students now operate studios of their own. 
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What teachers want to know 


ABOUT TENURE 


By WAYNE A, STONEKING 


= ATELY 100 questions about 
tenure which teachers have asked the 
JEA are summarized in this discus- 
sion under 10 headings. 


What is teacher tenure? Teacher 
tenure may be defined as “the manner 
and term of holding a teaching posi- 
tion under the conditions specified in 
the Teacher Tenure Law.” This law 
is contained in Sections 24-2 through 
24-8 of The School Code of Illinois. 
Recent changes in the School Code 
will be discussed in this article. 

What does “probation” mean? 
Under the conditions of the tenure 
law probation means “serving on 
full-time teacher for a 
period of two consecutive school 
terms or, in the case of a teacher 
without one school term of previous 
full-time teaching experience, serving 
a trial period of three consecutive 
years if such teacher is notified in 
writing 60 days before the end of the 
House Bill 506, which 
1949, Sub- 
“years.” 


trial” as a 


second term. 
became effective July 1, 
stituted ‘school terms” for 
“School term” is defined as “that por- 
tion of the school year, July 1 to the 
following June 30, when school is in 
actual session.” 

What teachers are protected by 
the Teacher Tenure Law? The 
downstate Teacher Tenure Law pro- 


tects only teachers serving under 
boards of education. The term 


defined in the law as 
. any or all school district em- 


“teacher” is 


ployees regularly required to be certi- 
fied under laws relating to the certi- 
fication of Chicago 
teachers are governed by separate 
laws for cities of over 500,000 in- 
habitants. 


teachers 


A teacher employed by a board of 
school directors, consisting of three 
members and governing a district of 
1,000 or fewer inhabitants, does not 
acquire tenure as the term is com- 
monly used. be less 


There would 
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confusion if the section of the School 
Code! dealing with contracts between 
teachers and school directors were not 
included under the heading, Teacher 
Law. The tenure teacher, 
who is employed by a board of educa- 


Tenure 


tion, really has no need of a contract. 
In an opinion on this question, the 
Attorney General said: 

. after a teacher completes the 
two-year probationary period and 
come under the provisions of said Act 
no further contract is required of the 
teacher, and that a contract for one 
year, as suggested, would be invalid 
for the reasons herein stated.’ 

All regularly certified full-time 
teachers employed by the board of 
education of the same downstate 
school district for the probationary 
period and the following school term 
are definitely on tenure. 


Consolidation 


If an old district become a part of 
a new or different district through 
merger or consolidation, the tenure 
teacher is transferred, with 
from the control of the old board to 
that of the new or different board. 
This became fact when such a pro- 
Teacher 
this pro- 


tenure, 


vision inserted in the 
Tenure 


vision does not govern in districts so 


was 

Law.2 However, 
changed before the effective date of 
that bill, July 1, 1949. The best legal 
evidence indicates that, where an old 
district was replaced prior to July 1, 
1949, through merger or consolida- 
tion, the tenure teachers of the old 
district lost their tenure and : began 
a probationary period. 

While the question as to whether 
emergency teachers can acquire ten- 
ure has not been tried in the upper 
courts, it is extremely doubtful that 
they would be considered regularly 
certified or that the legislature in- 
tended to permit them to acquire 
tenure. 

1Section 24-1, The School Code 


“Attorney General’s Opinions, 1942, p. 276 
SHouse Bill 505, Sixty-sixth General Assembly 
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Association 


So-called “substitute” teachers are 
included if they have served in a full 
time capacity for the two consecutive 
probationary terms and are properly 
This include 
teachers substituting for persons in 
United 


certified. does not 


the military service of the 
States in time of war. 

Has the Teacher Tenure Law 
achieved its purpose? Most of the 
purposes of the act were stated in 
a summary of a decision of the Illinois 
\ppellate Court : 

“The objects to be attained by 
legislature in passing Teachers’ Ten- 
ure Act were to improve school sys- 
tems by assuring to teachers of ex- 
perience and ability a continuance of 
service and a rehiring based upon 
merit, but reserving in board of edu- 
cation the right to have a two, or 
sometimes a three, year period to 
adjudge of any teacher’s character 
and qualifications before contractual 
continued service status was acquired 
refuse 
4 


and the right to dismiss or 
to rehire a teacher for good cause.’ 

Other important purposes were to 
insure a professional attitude of the 
teacher in respecting the importance 
of her position by giving proper no- 
tice of intention to leave the employ 
of the board, and maintaining a high 
level of service to justify the protec- 
tion given. 

Also in the summary of the above 
case there appears the following state- 
ment indicating the extent to which 
the tenure law has achieved its pur- 
poses: 

“It is a matter of common knowl 
edge that prior to 1941 some boards 
rehire a 
qualified teacher for that 
were political, partisan, capricious, 


would on occasion fail to 


reasons 
or purely personal or malicious.”® 
(Italics are ours) 

The old-timers in the profession 
may test the effectiveness of the ten- 


*Betebenner v. Board of Education,- 336 Ill 
App. 449. 
Ibid, p. 449. 
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ure act by thinking about the teach- 
ers dismissed before 1941 for reasons 
stated in the above quotation, and 
those who had acquired tenure and 
were dismissed for similar reasons 
after that date. Each teacher may 
measure the effectiveness of the 
Teacher Tenure Law by asking him- 
self, “Do I feel a little more secure 
because of the tenure act?” 

What are legitimate reasons for 
the dismissal of a tenure teacher? 
There are two distinct kinds of dis- 
missal; one is caused by circum- 
stances outside the control of the 
teacher, and the other is the result of 
the teacher’s behavior. The dismis- 
sal over which the teacher has no 
control is called “honorable dismis- 
sal.” 

“Honorable dismissal” may result 
from a reduction in the number of 
teachers employed or the discontinu- 
ance of a particular type of service. 
A tenure teacher dismissed for either 
of these reasons is entitled to a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal and the 
reason for it. If the particular type 
of service is restored within a year, 
the teacher is also entitled to rein- 
statement. 

Causes for the dismissal of teachers 
contained by reference in the Teacher 
Tenure Law are: 

“Incompetence, cruelty, negligence, 
immorality or other sufficient cause.’”® 

“... not qualified to teach, .. . 
the interests of the school require it.’”” 

Since the tenure act is subject to 
other provisions of the School Code, 
it is possible that a teacher might be 
dismissed for failure to submit to 
the board evidence of physical fitness 
and continued professional growth.® 

From the wording of the tenure law 
it appears that, if the proper proced- 
ure in notifying the teacher is fol- 
lowed, the cause of dismissal is left to 
the discretion of the board. However, 
both cause and procedure are subject 
to review by the courts. In recent 
cases the courts have held that causes 
given for dismissal must be estab- 
lished as fact and be reasonable. 

Under what conditions may a 
tenure teacher be transferred? A 
teacher may be transferred as long as 
the transfer is to an equivalent posi- 
tion and with no reduction in salary. 
While there has been disagreement 


* Section 6-36, The School Code. 
7 Section 7-13, The School Code. 
® Section 22-5, The School Code. 
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in the courts in other states having 
tenure laws as to whether right to 
transfer includes the right to “de- 
mote,” a summary of a decision in 
the Illinois Appellate Court states : 

“Transfer of teacher to position of 
lower grade, accompanied by reduc- 
tion in salary, without notice or hear- 
ing, constituted removal in violation 
of Teachers’ Tenure Act.”® 

There has been no decision by the 
Illinois Supreme Court on this ques- 
tion. 


How may a teacher endanger 
tenure status? When a _ tenure 
teacher accepts an assignment for 
which she is not legally qualified, she 
is jeopardizing her tenure status. A 
teacher agreeing to such an assign- 
ment may be protected by filing a 
written statement for the school board 
record to the effect that acceptance is 
with protest, because it is recognized 
that such acceptance endangers tenure 
status. 

Of course tenure status may come 
under fire when a teacher becomes 
subject to dismissal for any of the 
causes stated above. 


What should a tenure teacher do 
upon receipt of a notice of dismis- 
sal? Since the length of this article 
is limited, the discussion of this ques- 
tion must be limited to preliminary 
steps only. First of all notice must be 
given 60 days prior to the effective 
date of dismissal which must be be- 
tween November 1 and the close of 
the school term, must come by regis- 
tered mail, and must include a cause 
or causes of dismissal. It should be 
retained as possible future evidence. 

Whether a teacher wotild have a 
chance in contesting a dismissal de- 





® Wilson v. Board of Education, 327 Tl. App. 338. 


December, 


pends on whether the notice was 
proper, the stated cause was within 
the provisions of the tenure act—and 
whether the cause could be estab. 
lished as fact and would be reasonable 
in the eyes of the court. 

If the cause constitutes an accusa- 
tion, the teacher should take a self. 
inventory to try to discover whether 
it is with or without sufficient grounds 
for dismissal. 

If the teacher feels that a contest 
may be justified, and he belongs to 
the Illinois Education Association,” 
he should contact the association im- 
mediately. This contact may best 
be made by phone or telegram to 
save time, and should later be con- 
firmed in writing. If the teacher so 
requests in writing, the school board 
is required to hold a hearing within 
the period 10 to 60 days after notice 
of dismissal. It it were decided that 
the hearing would occur in 10 days, 
time would become very important. 

The Illinois Education Association 
has adopted a policy of investigating 
cases in which a teacher’s rights have 
been denied or infringed upon, if a 
written request is received from the 
teacher. The teacher must be willing 
to submit to an investigation by a 
committee appointed by the board of 
directors of the association. Financial 
assistance is not given unless the di- 
rectors decide that possible court 
decisions may be of sufficient benefit 
to other members of the association to 
warrant the expenditure. 

It is significant to note that as a 
result of Illinois Education Associa- 
tion study and investigation of over 
300 cases in which teachers received 
threats or notices of dismissal, more 
than one-half of the teachers were 
kept on the job, and a school board 
hearing was not necessary. 


What strings does tenure place 
on the teacher? The intent of 
the legislature in enacting the Teacher 
Tenure Law was to provide protec- 
tion for good teachers. In order to 
justify this protection, the tenure 
teacher must be a good teacher and 
not rely on the law alone for pro- 
tection. It should be remembered that 
the Teacher Tenure Law offers statu- 
tory protection only ; the law may be 
reduced in effectiveness by future 
legislatures if teachers do not work 
toward its objectives. 





10 Address: 100 East Edwards St., Springfield. 
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The teacher is obligated, under 
threat of suspension of certificate for 
one year, not to terminate contractual 
continued service during the school 
year, nor within a period of 30 days 
before the beginning of school. How- 
ever, the tenure teacher's services 
may be terminated at any time if there 
is an agreement to that effect between 
the board and the teacher. 

How does tenure affect teacher 
turnover? Some school people felt 
that school boards would avoid plac- 
ing teachers on tenure by dismissing 
them at the end of the probationary 
period. This would be done in order 
to keep teachers low on the salary 
schedule and to insure a choice of 
teachers. Whether this has been true 
to any extent is difficult to determine 
because teacher turnover, since the 
enactment of the Tenure Law, has 
occurred for a more effective reason, 
the existence of better paying jobs 
elsewhere. 

When the teacher supply catches 
up with the demand, tenure will be 
put to the real test. However, it is 
doubtful that a well-informed, sensi- 
ble school board will dismiss a suc- 
cessful teacher in order to take a 
chance on another for the sake of a 
few'dollars. It is also doubtful that 
a community will continually permit 
the dismissal of teachers who have 
established records of efficient teach- 
ing and desirable citizenship in the 
community. 
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Tuberculosis leads all other dis- 
eases as a cause of death among 
young adults, killing 50,000 Ameri- 
cans a year. Christmas seals are 
your part in the nationwide cam- 
paign against TB. 
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On Safety . . 


Two Illinoisans gave major 
addresses at the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago in October. 
Excerpts are presented here 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


Safety education need not neces- 
sarily be taught as a separate entity 
In fact, to prove most effective its 
concepts should be imparted to 
school pupils as a phase or a char- 
acteristic of every area of study. 
The idea of safety should pervade 


the entire curriculum of both the 
elementary and the secondary 
school. “To do things safely” 


should become synonymous with, 
should supplant, in fact, merely “to 
do things.” This can, of course, be 
accomplished only through concen- 
trated attention and emphasis from 
the very beginning of life. The 
record indicates that today’s adult 
generations are incapable of carry- 
ing out this responsibility to their 
children. It is up to the school, 
therefore, to accept the challenge 
and fulfill the charge. 

—Herotp C. Hunt, general super- 
intendent of Chicago schools, in a 
talk at the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago, October 24. 


HAROLD C. HAND 


As our history 
dantly demonstrates, we Americans 
are even more indifferent to the 
conserving of our natural, than we 


only too abun 


are to the safeguarding of our 
human, resources. Although the as- 
sertion cannot here be proved, it is 
likely that our callousness in ref- 


erence to the latter helps breed an 
indifference to the needlessly waste- 
ful exploitation of natural resources 
It seems to me entirely reasonable 
to assume that any heightened sensi- 
tivity in reference to human re- 
sources induced through an effective 
safety education would 
engender a species 
consciousness” 


program of 
quite certainly 
of “conservation 
which could in all likelihood be 
transferred to the truly serious 
problem of natural resources. Our 
experts in this latter field assert 
that we are all but at the brink of 


disaster. Anything we can do in or 
out of the schools to create what I 
have called “conservation conscious 
ness” is imperatively needed. 
Harotp C. Hann, professor of 
education, University of Illinois, in 
a talk at the National Safety Con- 


gress in Chicago, October 25 











FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANK’S 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Catalog 


Bigger and better than ever, 
this new Swank Catalog lists 
16mm film titles in every clas- 
sification to meet your needs 
. educational . . . travel . 
world events . . . features . 
PLUS the finest, most modern 
projectors and movie equip- 


ment—for RENT or SALE. 


Write for your catalog now—from 
Swank—movie headquarters of the 
Midwest. 
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Compact . . . Easy to Operate 
Just the thing 
for medium au- 
ditorium or 
classroom show- 
ings, the rugged 
new “Stylist” is 
easy to carry 
(weighs less 
than 29 pounds) 

- easy to set 
up... assures 
clear projection 
and superior 
tone reproduc- 
tion. 


Only $325.00 — Complete 
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in the U. S. every Thursday. 


Photo by Kobler, Monmouth 
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“W 
E’RE 


chorused the class. 


for college! 
The hall posters 
proclaiming STAMP DAY TODAY ap- 
parently were being taken seriously 
by these sixth-graders at Garfield 
School in Monmouth. 

Mrs. Josephine Henrie, classroom 
teacher who had asked the children 
why they were participating in the 
school savings program, was quite 
pleased with this reaction. ‘“That’s 
children. Even you 
who would he able to go to college 
otherwise, will find it nice to have a 
little extra spending money.” Later 
she confessed that she too was buying 
$2 worth of stamps each week. “That 


saving 


fine, those of 


way I’m sure of saving a little.” 
A Regular Thing 


Many of the other teachers par- 
ticipate in the program too. Not only 
have they sold the program to the 
children—they’ve convinced 
themselves. 

Regularity is one of the main fea- 
tures of the entire program. About 
eight years ago (when the nationwide 
program was inaugurated), Garfield 
School had its first stamp day on 
Thursday. This day was chosen for 
no particular reason, but for the sake 
of regularity, stamp day has re- 
mained on Thursday—with no ex- 


also 
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is a lesson in saving for 
pupils of Garfield School 


at Monmouth, who invest 


By 
Field 


CHRISTINE BROWN 


Assistant, Illinois Education 








U.S. SAVINGS STAMP BOOKS in hand, these Garfield first grade students 
crowd up to Miss Jessica Gerry’s desk to purchase their weekly quota of stamps. 
Thursday is a big day for them. 


ceptions. That way, the children 
always know when to bring their 
money to school. Such a practice also 
establishes habits of regularity in the 
child. 

Their program is set up very 
simply—on Thursday morning each 
teacher collects the money, marks 
wants how many 10-cent, 25- 
cent, $1, or $2 stamps, and sends the 
record in to the principal. (In many 
schools the entire program is carried 
out by the students. ) 

The pupil’s actual participation in 
the school wide program does not ex- 
tend beyond the classroom. Decisions 


who 


about how many, if any, stamps to 
buy are left entirely to the individual, 
but the purchasing is done through 
the principal’s office. The only class 
record kept is the percent of members 
participating—not the amounts. The 
record, by classes, is also posted in 
the hallways where the children can 
proudly point out the good percentage 
weeks of their own class. 

The principal in turn sends this 
money and total list of stamps, ac- 
cording to denominations, to the post 
office, by way of a reliable boy in his 
seventh grade class. The boy pur- 
chases the stamps and returns to the 


December, 


school, distributing them to each 
teacher. 
T. L. Cassidy, principal at Gar- 


field, said the school sold $1993.20 
worth of stamps last year, and in the 
first week of this school year sold 
$56.36 worth. However, he plans to 
work for a greater percentage of the 
children participating rather than 
higher dollar and cent sales. The first 
week represented less than 3Q percent 
of the student body, which he felt was 
a poor showing. 


Thrift Education 


“After all, our main interest is in 
thrift education’ for the children, not 
in building up a large amount of sales. 
We'd rather have them buy one and 
keep it than buy a great many and 
immediately cash them in.” 

Several times during the war years, 
100 percent of the student body bought 
U.S. Savings Stamps. 

Do many of the children turn in 
their stamps? The man behind the 
post office savings window answered 
that question. “No, very few of them 
cash in their stamps.” He brought 
out a stack of 15 or 20 books. These 
had come in during the last 30 days— 
but most of them had been traded in 
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for bonds. Only three or four of the 
books had been cashed in—not a bad 
record for the months at the start of 
school when expenses are so high. 

“Over the entire year,” he decided, 
“I don’t believe more than five per- 
cent come back for cash.” They have 
a right to be proud of that program. 

Of course some incentive or re- 
minder procedure is also necessary. 
In previous years, besides the usual 
hall posters, Garfield School has had 
weekly programs, usually held on 
Wednesdays. Responsibility for the 
programs was passed around among 
the different rooms. Sometimes it 
would be a short play or a musical 
number, or perhaps an act by several 
students. Often the special teachers 
(music and art) helped out. But the 
programs always ended with a salute 
to the flag and the unison cry of “Buy 
savings stamps tomorrow !” 
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A GROUP OF THIRD GRADERS 
are proud of their high percentage as 
pointed out by Miss Rhoda Wolford. 
But next week they hope to be first on 
the hall board list. 


National Teacher Exams 
Set for February 18 


The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, under spon- 
sorship of the American Council on 
Education, will be given at testing centers 
throughout the United States on Satur- 
day, February 18, 1950. 

Application forms, and a bulletin of 
information describing registration pro- 
cedure and containing sample test ques- 
tions, may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or di- 
rectly from Educational Testing Service, 
P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. A 
completed application, accompanied by the 
Proper examination fee, should reach the 
ETS office not later than January 20, 
1950. 
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Board Briefs 


The board of directors of the Illinois | 


Education Association met at Starved 


Rock State Park on Saturday, October 29, | 


and Sunday, October 30, 1949. Board 
members present were President E. E. 
Keener, directors Edith T. Wentworth, 


J. A. Mann, Emilie Huck, Theresa Henne- 
Bruce W. Merwin. Others 
the October 29 were 
Wayne C. Butler, superintendent of 
schools, Oglesby, Illinois, Mrs. Keener, 
Mrs. Pearson, and staff members Lester 
R. Grimm, W. Stewart Williams, Helen 
K. Ryan, Maurice C. Crew, and Irving F. 
Pearson. Several Oglesby teachers and 
citizens joined the October 30 


berry, and 


present at session 


session. 


Four German educators were guests at 
both sessions. 

On Saturday night the board received 
reports from the field assistants, the 


research director, and the executive sec- 
retary. It approved the minutes and the 
monthly financial report and received a 
membership report showing increased 
membership in all Divisions to date. 
The board received a report from the 
special committee investigating the Helen 
Gordon Biggers tenure case at Carmi, 
ordered it placed on file, and instructed 
the staff to proceed with assistance if 
satisfactory adjustments are not made. 
The board then heard a report 
the executive secretary relative 
Oglesby situation and testimony by Su- 


from | 
to the | 


perintendent Wayne C. Butler of Oglesby, | 


and recessed at 11:45 p.m 
The board reconvened at 9:30 
October 30. President Keener 


A.M 
reported 


developments in the program of the state | 


constitutional revision committee. The 
secretary presented communications re- 
garding the Trainer-Myers contract case 
with community unit district 84. Because 


the unit district was not fully established 


until after July 1, 1949, the board, doubt- 
ing the carryover of tenure from previous 
districts, ordered the correspondence filed 
for future reference. The board approved 
detailed plans for the 96th annual meeting 
as presented by the secretary and the 
chairman, Miss Wentworth. 

The board then continued the Oglesby 
hearings, after which it authorized the 
executive secretary to ask the NEA Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
join with the IEA and others in a careful 
survey of the Oglesby case. 

The board selected Mrs. Edna Siebert, 
Chicago, as parliamentarian for the annual 
meeting. It also authorized an investi- 
gation regarding the pooling of Division 
treasurers’ bond purchases, staff salary 
placements as per schedule, and a change 
in title for Miss Edna Carlson to assistant 
to the executive secretary. 

It assigned to the public relations sub- 
committee on teacher awards considera- 
tion of the proposed project for a teachers’ 
rest home, and adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 

IrvinGc F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, IEA 
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GIFT WRAPPING 








This project illustrates how to make rub- 
bings. At the same time it is a useful, inter- 
esting project. To make pattern, use manila 
paper 12 x 18 or larger. Fold in half 3 times. 
Along last long fold draw two or three half 
stars or holly leaves and cut out. Open sheet 
and place on a pad of flat newspapers or use 
a smooth table top. Cover pattern with a 
sheet of thin white paper. Using the side of 
short pieces of “Crayola” (peel off paper 
wrapping), rub crayon up or down over 
wrapping paper. Cover all over with crayon 
or create stripe effects by 
sing different colors. Shift- 

ig the pattern, then re- 
rubbing, creates interesting 
effects. Be sure to use 
“Crayola” as this crayon 
does not rub off. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. - 








TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!~Easy!- Private! 1 


If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 

out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential ] 
BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
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contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 

I BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient I 

monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 1 
ae summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulldetails 

| mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 1 
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To help young hands find the books they need, 


schools should have trained library personnel. 


article lisis courses 


This 


= SERVICE is gaining increased 
importance in all schools—elementary 
as well as secondary. Because of this 
added stress on such service, there is 
an increasing need for trained per- 
sonnel. In many schools a teacher is 
responsible for the administration of 
the school library, and in too many 
cases he has had no training in this 
field. Accrediting agencies are re- 
quiring that school libraries be under 
the supervision of trained persons. 
What are the present standards in 
Illinois ? 

Elementary school libraries—The 
Office of Public Instruction Circular 
Series “A,” No. 21, August, 1945, 
“A Handbook for City Elementary 
Schools,” makes the following state- 
ment concerning the training of the 
librarian : 


The teacher should know the resources 
of the library, encourage the children to 
read, and guide them in the selection of 
reading materials. It is desirable for the 
teacher to have courses in library science, 
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offered 


in Illinois. 


such as children’s literature and guiding 
the child’s reading. If the school has a 
central library, it cannot function properly 
without a full-time librarian who has had 
courses in library science, including chil- 
dren’s literature, specialized reading 
courses, and community problems. 


High school libraries—The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 38, 
No. 8, October, 1940, “The Recogni- 
tion and Accrediting of Illinois Secon- 
dary Schools,” is quoted as follows: 


The library is under the direction of a 
properly qualified person. 


a) In schools enrolling more than 500 
pupils, the high school library is under 
the direction of a high school librarian; 
namely, one qualifying for professional 
service in a school library by satisfactorily 
completing a year of study in a recognized 
college or university library school as a 
part of, or in addition to, the bachelor’s 
degree. 


The term “library school” is used to 
designate an agency which gives in a 
single academic year at least one co- 
ordinated professional curriculum in li- 
brary science, for which credit for a full 
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By 
MILDRED L. NICKEL 
Librarian 


Lyons Township High School 
and Junior College, La Grange 


IBRARY 


RAINING 


year of study is granted in accordance 
with the practice of the institution. 

b) In schools enrolling from 200 to 500 
pupils, the one in charge of the high 
school library is either a high school li- 
brarian, as defined above, or a teacher- 
librarian; namely, a person trained pri- 
marily as a teacher and qualifying for 
part-time service in the school library by 
having completed at least 15 semester 
hours of library science. 

c) In schools enrolling fewer than 200 
pupils, the one in charge of the high 
school library is either a high school li- 
brarian or a teacher-librarian, as defined 
above, or a properly qualified teacher who 
has had library training involving ele- 
mentary courses in the selection and cata- 
loging of books. 


Because so many requests have 
been made for information concerning 
the availability of school library train- 
ing in the state of Illinois, and be- 
cause it has been found that this in- 
formation is not generally known, the 
following listing of courses has been 
collected. Since the offerings of any 
college or university are apt to change 
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from year to year, it is suggested that 
interested persons write to the insti- 
tutions just before they plan to at- 
tend, in order to obtain the latest 


offerings. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY, Carbondale 


School Library Service 

The Library As an Information Center 
Each of these courses is designed for 

training high school librarians, and both 

are offered in the summer as well as 

during the regular school year. Four 

quarter hours of credit for each. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE, Charleston 


Organization and Administration of School 
Libraries 
Acquisition and Care of Library Materials 
Reading Guidance for Elementary Schools 
Reading Guidance for Secondary Schools 
Observation and Practice 
Reference Materials and Methods 
Cataloging and Classification 
Four quarter hours of credit for each. 
Library science is, therefore, offered as a 
minor. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, DeKalb 


No courses in library science are offered 
at present, but a program similar to that 
in other teachers’ colleges is planned to 
be offered in two years, when the new 
library building is completed. The English 
department offers the following two 
courses for four quarter hours of credit 
each: 

Literature in the Early Elementary Grades 
Literature in the Later Elementary Grades 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE, Macomb 


School Library Administration 
Children’s Literature (elementary level) 
Library As an Information Center 
Reading for High School Students 

Four quarter hours of credit for each. 
The courses are planned to help teachers, 
but include the essentials for the teacher- 
librarian in the small school. 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, Normal 


Evaluation of Books for Youth 
The Library in the School 
Library As an Information Center 
Reading Guidance for Adolescents 
Informational Books (elementary schools) 
Cataloging and Classification of Books 
Administration of the School Library 
Library Service in the Small School 
Three semester hours of credit is given 
for each of these courses, except “The 
Library in the School,” which gives two. 
Also offered are three courses in Chil- 
dren’s Literature in the English depart- 
ment. For a minor, two courses outside 
those in library science are required: 
Audio-Visual Education (in the education 
department ) 
The Community (in the social science de- 
partment ) 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Li- 
brary School, Urbana 


Bachelor of science degree, with a 
major in library science, is offered, as well 
as a master of library science and doc- 
torate in library science. The following 
courses, three semester hours each, are 
offered for school librarians during the 
regular school year, by extension, and in 
the summer: 

Organization and Operation of the School 

Library 
Library Materials for Children 
Library Materials for Adolescents 

Reading of Young People, and School 
Library Problems are also offered on the 
graduate level. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Chicago 


Processing of Library Materials 

Reference Materials in an Elementary 
School Library 

Reading Guidance for the Primary and 
Intermediate Grades 

Reading Guidance for the Upper Grades 

School Library As a Service Agency 
Three credit hours each. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston 


Children’s Literature 
Processing of Library Materials 
Reference Materials 

All grade levels are covered in these 
courses. 


ROSARY COLLEGE, River Forest 
A bachelor of arts degree, with a major 
in library science, and a bachelor of arts 
in library science, the fifth year, are 
offered. Fifteen credits in education are 
required of students who wish to carry 
the sequence for library work in high 
schools. Included are the following 
courses: 
Methods of Teaching the Use of Books 
and Libraries 
High School Library Administration 
Book Selection for the Adolescent Reader 
and for School Libraries 
Children's Literature 
Library Service to Children 
These courses are -also offered in sum 


mer sessions. 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Grad- | 


uate Library School, Chicago 


Master of arts and doctor of philosophy 
degrees are offered. Included are the fol- 
lowing courses for school librarians: 
Children’s Literature 
Literature of Adolescents 
Reading of Young People 


Library Work with Children and Young | 


People 

Special Problems of Library Work with 
Children and Young People 

Historical Development of Literature for 
Children 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


Uf 
Peictson G. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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The Teacher-Librarian 


in a small school has many 


tasks. 


Here are some hints 


from a member of the species. 


By LLOYD C. BINGHAM 
Librarian 
Monticello Community Unit School 


Ces SMALL school library is the 
center of the school. As such, it 
should be located so it is accessible 
to all parts of the school. The library 
adjusts itself to the type of school, 
to the method of instruction, and to 
the needs of the school; and it pro- 
vides service for all levels. 

The small school library embraces 
a wide range of activities, including 
guidance, reading, reference, instruc- 
tion in the use of books as tools, and 
activities having a distinctly social 
and ethical aim. 

A qualified librarian is an adminis- 
trator, a business person, and a 
teacher. A library needs a personnel 


trained for varied duties—checking 
books, shelving, making bibliogra- 


phies, handling correspondence, eval- 
uating books and magazines, super- 
vising the library, teaching, ordering 
books, figuring the library budget, 
doing publicity work, making posters, 
and assisting parents and teachers. 
The small school library needs skill- 
ful administration and, most important 
of all, an intimate acquaintance with 
young people’s and children’s litera- 
ture of all varieties and in countless 
fields of interest. 


Service Agency 

The housing and equipment should 
be arranged with an eye to the li- 
brary’s educational function. 

The library is a service agency. 
“Throughout there is a spirit of 
helpfulness, sympathy, and give and 
take, for this is truly the hearthstone 


of the school. But it is also the 
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central power house from which 
stimulating currents go out into every 
corner of the institution.”? 

The business of the library is ad- 
ministered daily with the principal 
and teachers. When a teacher has a 
free period or a few minutes of time, 
the librarian has at his desk a folder 
of materials for the teacher to study 
and make recommendations. Also, 
the librarian keeps in mind the sug- 
gestions made to him in the hall, at 
lunch, or other times, and keeps 
these in his active files. As often as 
possible he lists material which is 
new for both pupils and teachers, and 
places this in the office for the infor- 
mation of teachers. 

Teachers are encouraged to use the 
library at all times. The librarian 
suggests that material needed for 
class work be outlined by the teacher 
a week ahead of the assignment ; then 
the material desired is placed in the 
library, if possible, on exhibit. 

When the librarian does not have 
sufficient material, he writes to the 
state library and lists his needs. These 
are sent as soon as possible. 

Special references for individual 
assignments may also be met by 
writing to the state library. And 
be borrowed from a 


material may 
nearby public library. 

The state library has reference 
books, fiction and non-fiction, pam- 
phlets, pictures on infinite subjects, 
collections of books for remedial 
reading and other definite needs, 


1Fargo, Lucile F., The Library in the School. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1939. p. 6. 
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EXHIBITS enliven a library and stim. 
ulate reading. Maps, charts, booklets, 
and time-tables made up this pre-vaca- 
tion display at Monticello High School. 


books for professional use, phono- 
graph recordings, viewmaster reels, 
magazines for school use. In addition 
the state library has field workers 
who will meet with teachers relative 
to library use. 


Weed the Library 


At first school personnel is critical 
of any sudden change; thus, it is im- 
portant to the librarian to talk and 
plan with the administrators and 
teachers as often as possible about 
the books which are of no value to 
the school. 

Plan to have another school libra- 
rian from a neighboring school, a 
committee of teachers, or a field visi- 
tor from the state library assist in 
removing books for one day. This 
very day a teachers’ meeting in the 
library is essential. At this time those 
who helped in weeding the library 
can explain what was done. This is 
the time to ask for constructive criti- 
cism from the administrators and 
teachers. 

All books removed should be placed 
in a room. for a very short time for 
teachers only to study. After a few 
days sell the books to a junk dealer. 
Use the money received wisely. Build 
toward library improvement daily. 

During the school year one should 
gradually check the shelves for books 
which are obsolete. 

Write to the state library for the 
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pamphlets, Library Score Sheet and 
Weeding the Library (a manual of 
suggestions), which are of great 
yalue in knowledge of books and 
their usefulness. 


Closing for the Summer 


In closing the school library for 
the summer, there is need for careful 
planning. One should start at the 
beginning of the second semester. 
At the first regular teachers’ meeting 
present a form for the teachers to 
use in relation to material for the 
next year. Periodically present state- 
ments to teachers of the materials 
available for use in selecting library 
materials. 


Keep on file in the library for 
teachers to use at all times a folder 
including lists of books, films, pam- 
phlets (free and inexpensive), state 
library materials, records, government 
publications, etc. 

At scheduled times select books for 
rebinding. At this time check on all 
books for the bindery, check publica- 
tion date, need for the book, and other 
books recently published. 

Make book order and magazine 
order for the new year. 

Make order for library materials. 

Have teachers hand in a tentative 
list of materials needed from the state 
library and other sources for the next 
year. 


Keep on file in chronological order 
a list of all materials from the state 
library used during the school year. 
This should be checked before making 
the book order for next year. 

Set up a film schedule for the next 
year. 

Meet with all 
in library work and make plans for 


students interested 
the next school year. 

Keep on file all exhibits previously 
used. Make a tentative plan of ex- 
hibits for your library for the next 
school year. This offers an 
tunity to talk with students and 


Oppor- 


teachers for suggestions. The library 
is the student; the library is the 


teacher. Meet their needs. 








Summer 


—Photo Art Shop, Wood River 


Round table informality makes enjoyment of books contagious. 


Sea SERVICE in Alton used to be 
maintained by a privately endowed 
library. The income from the original 
gift diminished through the years so 
that in June, 1949, the library was 
forced to close. Thus, the schools re- 
mained as the only existing means of 
library service. If Alton was to have 
library service, it was up to the 
schools. 

Throughout the school year 1948- 
49, requests kept recurring : “Can the 
school libraries remain open during 
the summer?” These requests from 
Alton parents indicated that the com- 
munity recognized the willingness of 
the school administration to place edu- 
cational facilities at the community’s 
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service throughout the year. And the 
month that the town library closed, 
the board of education and adminis- 
trative staff of the Alton public 
schools inaugurated summer library 
service. 


Nine Centers 


Nine schools, chosen for their ac- 
cessibility to centers of population, 
were to have their book collections 
available for the summer library serv- 
ice. Children and adults were to use 
the library most convenient for them. 
Where there were no central libraries 
(This was true in five of the nine 
schools.), a room on the first floor 
Kindergarten rooms 


was selected. 


December, 1949 


Library Service in Alton 


When the city library 

ran short of funds, 

the school system took over 
and operated library centers 
during the summer. 


By LOUISE ANTHONY 
Library Supervisor 
Alton Public Schools 


were found to be more functional. 
The local book collections were used, 
with the addition of 1300 books from 
the Illinois State Library. 

Throughout succeeding weeks the 
administrative staff had a chance to 
observe the plan in operation. With 
a staff of three, including the school 
library supervisor and two additional 
librarians, a schedule was set up of 
two half-days in each of the nine 
schools, with a weekly story hour in 
all except the senior high school li- 
brary. 

More than 600 readers signed reg- 
istration cards the first week. By the 
end of summer there were 1100, and 
book circulation totaled more than 
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6000. Story hour attendance figures 
sometimes reached 80. 

Community library service by the 
Alton public school libraries is not 
intended to be a one-summer pro- 
gram. The reaction of the public has 
been so enthusiastic that next summer 
it is planned to have additional school 
libraries open. The privately-endowed 
library, with the coming of fall, planned 
to be open three half-days per week, 
but this can be only a temporary ex- 
pedient and not in any sense of the 
word an adequate program of library 
service. The financial resources will 
continue to diminish, since under the 





original gift no funds may be received 
from outside sources. 

The public school libraries will be 
able to have books for adults. The 
high school library has an excellent 
book collection which adults would 
find suitable for their reading needs 
and tastes. With further loans of 
books from the Illinois State Library 
augmenting individual school collec- 
tions, the public school libraries can 
meet the book needs of the community 
as long as this is deemed necessary. 
Thus, community library service will 
permit the schools to contribute fur- 
ther in community life and growth. 





Perhaps in the future experiments 
in utilizing school libraries for sym- 
mer library service will be accepted 
procedure in other school districts, 
Particularly in those communities 
without public library facilities, schoo] 
administrators will recognize an op- 
portunity to extend the school’s actiyj- 
ties, in which reading guidance and 
enjoyment of books are only two of the 
phases of an all-year program. In the 
newly-established consolidated unit 
school districts, educators will come.to 
realize more and more the possibilities 
as well as the obligations for develop- 
ing an all-year program. 








= we consider the “Basic 
Needs of High School Youth” as 
listed in the Guide to the Study of 


the Curriculum in the Secondary 
Schools of Illinois, put out by the 
state curriculum committee, or 
whether we think of the “Needs of 
Youth” as listed in Evaluating the 
Curriculum for Provision for Im- 
perative Needs of Youth by Will 
French and William Ransom, the fact 
is that the values of biology for 
adolescent youth can be listed under 
two all-inclusive headings. 


Health, Emotions, Sex 


First, biology, which is the study 
of life, occupies an important place 
in general education. Second, many 
of our professions and industries are 
founded entirely or in part on one 
or more of the biological sciences, 
and all high school pupils should be 
given some acquaintance with biology 
so they may find out their likes and 
dislikes and apply this knowledge to 
the choice of future vocations. 
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Biology Department 


By BLANCHE McAVOY 


iology 


MEETS THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


Economics, sociology, and even 
politics are related to biology, 


says this author, so every student 


should have a chance to take it. 


Illinois State Normal University 


Biology is the logical place to get 
fundamental understandings of ele- 
mentary anatomy, general physiology, 
the place of micro-organisms in the 
world, and sources and uses of energy 
in the living organism. These under- 
standings are basic to the training in 
health habits and personal hygiene, 
and are the first function of biology 
in general education. 

Secondly, the elementary study of 
the endocrine glands and the nervous 
system leads to some understanding 
of reasons for emotional disturbances 
and should establish bases for a fairly 
stabilized emotional life. 

And thirdly, biology is the logical 
place for the study of sex. The prob- 
lem is taken up with plants and the 
lower animals, followed by dissec- 
tions of the mammalian animal and 
supplemented by other aids which 
help the pupils feel free to ask ques- 
tions. It is in these group dissections 
and discussions that fine attitudes 
toward all questions of sex can be 
set. Any good attitudes gained here 
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can be further augmented in sociology, 
psychology, homemaking, and liter- 
ature. 
Life Interests 

A fourth value in the study of 
biology is that it suggests many 
opportunities for leisure time activ- 
ities, such as interest in man’s greatest 
competitors, the insects, or in birds, 
trees, gardening, and hybridization. 

This interest leads quite naturally 
to the respect for wild life which re- 
sults in the fifth function of general 
education, an interest in the conserva- 
tion of life. The study of parasites 
must give us an everlasting alertness 
to the enormity of human devastation 
that can be caused by such parasites 
as the hookworm in our own south- 
eastern states or the blood fluke in 
Egypt—devastation which may eve 
cause the loss of political prestige. 

Another value is the stimulation oj 
intellectual interests. Biology gives 
pupils materials for intelligent creative 
thinking. Lastly, in biology, as well 
as in chemistry and in physics, pupils 
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are trained in proper observation, in 
proper setting up of experiments, in 
proper taking of accurate data, and 
in scientific use of data. ‘These things 
give an appreciation for the value of 
truth and it is on truth that character 
is founded. 


Professions and Industries 


Now let’s look at the relationship 
of biology to the professions and in- 
dustries. It is well understood that 
many of the subjects from the field 
of biology, such as anatomy, physi- 
ology, bacteriology, histology, and 
parasitology, form the\ground work 
for such professions as medicine, 
surgery, dentistry, nursing, tech- 
nology, and veterinary medicine. But 
how many of us understand that in- 
dustries such as the commercial 
alcohol companies of Peoria and the 
Urbana laboratories for legumes are 
based entirely on bacteriology and 
bacteriological methods? 

Since branches of the field of 
biology form such important bases for 
the professions and industries, it is 
essential that young people have a 
chance to become acquainted with as 
many parts of the field of biology 
as it is possible to present in a well- 
integrated and well-taught high school 
course in biology. The United States 
government has considered the 
knowledge of scientific biology of 
such fundamental importance in the 
maintenance of high standards of eco- 
nomic life that it has established a 
regional laboratory for the study of 
agricultural products in Peoria. 

Do all of us understand how many 
dollars come to us in central Illinois 
through the essential farming indus- 
try of the hybridization of corn and 
soy beans? Since so much of our 
local economy depends on Mendelian 
hybridization, the least that we can 
do for the young people of central 
Illinois is to give them some under- 
standing of how chromosomes are 
bearers of heredity and how Men- 
delian heredity operates. 

The laws are applicable not only 
to understanding of the local sources 
of our money supply, but also to the 
social problems of the world. The 
results of inbreeding apply not only 
to the corn and Aberdeen Angus 
cattle in Illinois, but also to the Jewish 
ghettos of Europe and perhaps also 
to the newly formed country of Pales- 
tine, where the Jewish race may 
become still more inbred than it has 
been in the past. 
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There are many professions other 
than medicine and hybridization that 
are based on biology. Plant physi- 
ology offers us vernalization as it has 
been done by the Russians for the 
increase of their food supply. Work 
in professional entomology, public 
health and sanitation, farming, horti- 
culture, wild life conservation, for- 
estry, camp counselling, Boy Scout 
leadership, natural science, manufac- 
ture of antibiotics, and in museums 
and research foundations (such as 
those for cancer and polio) are all 
based on one or more branches of 
biological science. 

A. H. Hausarth, director of scien- 
tific personnel in the Office of Naval 
Research, says “World War II made 
us keenly aware that America’s needs 
for certain resources are far out- 
stripping the national supply. Scien- 
tific personnel by common consent 
has been proclaimed as one of the 
most urgent of these shortages.” ? 

J. Van Overbeek says, “Better agri- 
cultural practices have contributed to 
making this nation a leader in agri- 
culture. But what are we doing to 
maintain this leadership? Do we 
adequately acquaint the coming gen- 
erations with the basic principles of 
biology, chemistry, and physics upon 
which rests our future in agriculture ? 
I have watched with apprehension the 
appalling lack of appreciation of the 

1 Hausrath, A. H., “Programs for Further 
Utilization of Present Resources of Scientific 


Personnel,”” Science, Vol. 107, April 9, 1948, p. 
360. 


importance of teaching biology at the 
secondary level in this country. If 
we are to keep our leading positions 
we will have to gear our educational 
system to modern agriculture. This 
cannot be done without making 
biology a required subject in all 
secondary schools.” ? 

From an educational point of view 
we cannot afford to have our high 
school children miss a year’s work in 
biological sciences, because of the 
values that accrue to general educa- 
tion and the values that come in help- 
ing young people make choices of 
vocations. 


Give Them a Chance 

If biology could always be taught 
by well prepared teachers who teach 
interestingly and effectively, there 
would be no need of making it a 
required subject. But if biology is 
not required, there must be a chance 
for every high school student to 
elect it. 

In some of the 
democracy needs young people who 
understand the fundamental impor 
tance of biology and who may, if they 
choose, go on with their training in 
biology in order to become the future 
leaders in research, in agriculture, in 
medical sciences, and in numerous 
other strategic industries without 
which our democracy would lose its 
world leadership. 


2J. Van Overbeek, “Biological Education in 
Secondary Schools,”” Science, Vol. 109, February 
25, 1949, p. 210. 
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Essential elements of plot, characterization, 
and interest are maintained in these adapta- 
tions of treasured classics. Sentence structure 
and vocabulary have been simplified by the 
editors, R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby, both 
widely known for their writing and research 
into the problems of remedial reading. Books 
contain numerous illustrations, many in color. 
RIP VAN WINKLE and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


—Washington Irving's favorites. Grades 3-6. (Third-grade 
difficulty. 3.1 score on Winnetka Chart) $1.50 


GULLIVER'S TRAVELS — Jonathon Swift's classic 
4-7. (Third-grade difficulty. 3.7 score on Winnetka Chart) 


Grades 


$2.50 


KIDNAPPED — Stevenson's classic without Scottish diclect 
Grodes 6-9. (Fourth-grade difficulty. 4.3 score on Wess 


Chart) 


STORIES | LIKE — Fairy tales by Andersen and others. Grades 
2-5. (Second-grade difficulty. 2.6 score on Winnetka Chart) 


2.50 
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Governor Appoints Grimm 
To Education Commission 


Lester R. Grimm, research director of 
the Illinois Education Association, is one 
of five members appointed by Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson to the 13-member 
legislative commission on education, which 
to to study educational needs of the 
public schools and prepare bills for pres 
entation to the next legislature 

Other members appointed by the gov- 
ernor are John Cox of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, Chicago; Andrew J 
Doyle, Rockford manufacturer; Harold 
W. Norman, Chicago attorney; and Mrs 


Clifton Utley, member of the Chicago 
board of education. 

The commission also includes three 
state representatives and three senators, 


plus Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent 
of public instruction, and George Mitchell, 
director of the state department of finance, 
as ex-officio members 

The representatives are W. O. Edwards 
Thomas A. Bolger of Mc- 
Henry, and Homer Caton of Stanford. 
The senators are Robert J. Young, Jr., 
of Hurst, Merritt J. Little of Aurora, and 
R. W. Lyons of Oakland. 

Mr. Edwards has been named chairman 
of the commission, and Mr. Norman vice 


of Danville, 


chairman 

Study topics definitely assigned to the 
commission include: recommendations on 
the amount of state school aid, changes 
in the state aid formula to promote desir- 
able reorganization, state aid for trans- 
portation, problems in the elimination of 
non-high school districts and non-operat- 
ing districts, organization and financing 
of junior colleges and nursery schools, 
possibility of consolidating school tax 
levies, improvements in school budgetary 
and accounting practices, problems of 
school township organization, and needs 
for further codification and revisions in 


the school laws 
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“CLERKS” at the Lincoln-Berry Store 
in New Salem following the NBC broad- 
cast which launched American Educa- 
tion Week are, left to right, Andrew D. 
Holt, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association; W. C. “Tom” Sawyer 
of Indianapolis, a member of the NEA 
and American Legion joint committee; 
Belmont Farley, NEA publicity direc- 
tor; and Irving Pearson, IEA executive 
secretary. 


STILL ON THE AIR, President Holt 
(center, below) was interviewed by O. J. 
Keller on the WTAX “Breakfast in the 
Revel Room” program. At right is Miss 
Elizabeth Cogswell, president of the 
Springfield Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. Competitors in one of the program 
contests were Miss Rita Lawrence and 
Miss Margaret Hausen (Picture at 
right). 


—— 


National Kickoff for 
Education Week Is 
Held at New Salem 


New Salem, Illinois, was the locale for 
the launching of American Education 
Week this year, as the NEA and the IFA 
cooperated to record an NBC broadcast 
from the Lincoln-Berry Store in the 
reconstructed village. 

The Lincoln Players of Springfield 
portrayed from the 
Great Emancipator’s life for the recording 
November 6, which included an interview 
between Andrew D. Holt, NEA president, 
and Belmont Farley, publicity director for 
the NEA, and a short talk by George 
Craig, national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. Mr. Craig spoke from Indi- 
anapolis. 

G. William Horsley, 45th district repre- 
sentative in the Illinois General Assembly, 
played the part of Lincoln. 

American Education Week is launched 
each year from a different state. 

A meeting of the joint committee of 
the NEA and the American Legion was 
held at IEA headquarters on November 
7, with Paul A. Grigsby of Granite City, 
NEA vice-president, as chairman. 

The NEA and IEA representatives, the 
Springfield Classroom Teachers Associa- 
and other educators were special 
guests on the “Breakfast in the Revel 
Room” broadcast of radio station WTAX 
from the St. Nicholas Hotel that morning. 

Mr. Holt had come to Springfield after 
appearing on the Quiz Kids _ broadcast 
November 6. The New Salem broadcast 
was released by NBC for use by its sta- 
tions during the week. 
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Eastern Holds Choir Clinic For High School Students 


Students from 50 high schools in the 
Eastern Illinois area attended a choral 
clinic October 27 at Eastern Illinois State 
College. Over 450 students presented a 
concert in the afternoon, under the di- 
rection of Maynard Klein, choral director 
at the University of Michigan. The con- 
cert climaxed the day’s program of sight- 
reading and voice-blending. The following 
clinic for grade school 


day a_ choral 


December, 


children and grade music directors was 
held. Don Malin, conductor and composer, 
directed the elementary music work. 

Dr. Leo J. Dvorak, music department 
head at Eastern, stated that he hoped the 
two-day workshop would become an ai- 
nual event at Eastern. It is planned im 
accordance with the new college policy of 
extending teacher-education assistance to 
area schools. 
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Supreme Court Rules Uniform Ratio 
for Flat Grants and Equalization 


The Illinois Supreme Court on Tues- 
day, November 22, granted a mandamus 
suit against State Auditor Benjamin O. 
Cooper brought by Southern Illinois 
school administrators and boards of edu- 
cation in an attempt to compel him to 
pay both flat grants and equalization 
quotas at a uniform ratio. 

The auditor following an opinion ren- 
dered by Attorney General Ivan Elliott, 
had announced that, since state appropri- 
ations were not sufficient to pay all claims 
in full, he would pay the flat grants at 
100 percent and then use the balance of 
available funds in paying the equalization 
quotas (or at about 87 percent). The 
new opinion means that all county claims 
will be paid at nearly 92 percent on a 
uniform basis. 

The Supreme Court adhered to a strict 
construction of the law as set forth in 
section 18-9 of the School Code, holding 
that the flat grants and the equalization 
quotas form but a single claim. The sum- 
mary of the opinion reads as follows: 

“The writ of mandamus will accord- 
ingly be awarded, directing the Auditor 
of Public Accounts to compute the ap- 
portionment to each county by school 
Illinoisans Participate 
In National Safety Congress 

A number of Illinoisans took part in 
the school and college sessions of the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago Oc- 
tober 24 to 27. 

Herold C. Hunt, general superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools, spoke for safety 
education, saying that it should pervade 
the entire curriculum. Harold C. Hand, 
professor of education at the University 
of Illinois, spoke on the place of safety 
education in the curriculum of the mod- 
dern secondary school. 

James J. Griffin, coordinator of safety 
for the Chicago public schools, presided 
at the general session and at the business 
meeting of the safety education super- 
visors’ section. Peter B. Ritzma, district 
superintendent of Chicago public high 
schools, presided at a group meeting on 
secondary schools. 

James W. Mann, principal of Hubbard 
Woods School, Winnetka, presided over 
a group meeting of the elementary school 
committee. “Round Robin” group discus- 
sions were recorded by Ray O. Duncan, 
State director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and safety; Grace Fitch, principal 
of the Franklin Elementary School, Jack- 
sonville; and Mrs. Robert E. Moore, 
teacher at the Avery Coonley School, 
Downers Grove. , 

Stanley W. McKee, principal of Lin- 
coln School at Highland Park, was chair- 
man of an editorial subcommittee, and 
John J. Ahern, director of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology department of 
fire protection and safety engineering 
spoke on college residence fires. 
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districts in accordance with the method 
prescribed by section 18-9 of the School 
Code, and to reduce the amount so ascer- 
tained, by the proportion which the defi- 
ciency bears to the aggregate of such 
apportionments, such reduction to be made 
without reference to the extent to which 
such apportionment is composed of either 
general grants or equalization quotas.” 


48 Study Labor and Industry 
Now at the beginning of its fourth 
year, the Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations at the University of IIli- 
nois reports 48 students studying for the 
degree of master of arts in labor and 
industrial relations. Three years ago 
when the institute was founded, six stu 
dents comprised the enrollment list 


School Public Relations 
Conference March II 

The schools’ relations to both the press 
and radio will be discussed at the second 
annual school public relations conference 
sponsored jointly by the Illinois Education 
Association and Illinois State Normal 
University. The conference will be held 
on the ISNU Saturday, March 
11, 1950. 

Representatives of 
and radio stations in areas with kindred 


campus 
schools, new spapers, 


interests will have a chance to discuss 
problems applicable to their communities 
in group meetings following a general 
session beginning at 9:30 a.m. A luncheon 
session will continue until about 3:30 p.m 

Claude E. Vick, IEA director of pro 
fessional and public relations, and Mr 
Gertrude Hall, ISNU publicity 
are co-chairmen for the conference. A 


director, 


complete program and requests for reser 
school ad 


vations will be mailed to all 
ministrators in the state 





Eager to pay their IEA dues when the 
Chicago Division initiated its 1950 mem- 
bership drive was this group of prominent 
Chicago school men. Passing the bucks 
to Membership Chairman Arthur R. 
Petrie (seated, left), are General Super- 
intendent Herold C. Hunt, also seated, 
and standing left to right, Richard 
McVey, principal of Vanderpool School 
and vice-president of the Chicago IEA 
Division; Robert D. Gregg, principal of 
Austin High School and president of the 
Division; and Edward E. Keener, assist- 
ant superintendent of Chicago public 
schools and president of the IEA 

Dr. Hunt made this statement: 

“I am proud of my membership in the 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association because it identifies me with 
an organization that has for its purpose 
the advancement of public education in 
Illinois. I am glad to have the opportunity 
f contributing to the support of an or- 
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—Chicago Public School Phot 


Chicago Division Launches Membership Drive 


ganization with a record of outstanding 


service and one whose program is sound, 
forward-looking, and progressive in char- 
acter. I believe in such organizations as 
the Illinois Education 


through collective and cooperative activity 


Association because 
more can be accomplished than can be 
done through individual effort. It is my 
Chicago teaching 


hope that our entire 


personnel will affiliate with one or more 
of the several splendid professional o1 
ganizations that serve teacher, pupil, and 
community welfare.” 

President that, “The 


Illinois Education Association is the one 


Gregg observed 
statewide organization which invites both 
administrators and teachers to share alike 
in its membership. For almost 100 years 
have coun 


administration and teachers 


seled together with mutual respect for 


the improvement of education in Chicago 
and the state.” 
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—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 


HOW STUDENTS FEEL about the future of education is indicated by this 
three-dimension display for American Education Week made by Bill Downers, left, 


and Aden Lauchner, right, seniors at Springfield High School. 


A bond issue 


election that week, intended to provide funds for building repairs and some new 
schools, made the display even more timely. But the issue lost, two to one. Miss 
Sadie Clapper is in charge of exhibits in the “mathematics case.” 


Light Discussion Workshops Are Scheduled 
During IEA Annual Meeting, December 28-30 


Eight main discussion workshops will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon during 
the annual meeting of the [IEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly December 28-30 at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

. . . 
Illinoisans Are Appointed 

” . 
To NEA Advisory Committee 

Advisory members have been appointed 
to represent various Divisions and local 
associations for the NEA Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance. 

Those representing Illinois are: James 
Bailey, Alton Education Association; 
Floyd Brett, Belvidere Education Associa- 
tion; Betty Dalton, Centralia City Schools 
Teacher Association; Frances M. Kenney, 
Chicago Teachers Federation; Mrs. Helen 
Rolfe, Dixon Teachers Association; Fred 
McDavid, Hillsboro Community Educa- 
tion Association; H. F. McKee, Hinsdale 
Teachers Association; Elfrieda Boehnert, 
Joliet Teachers Association; Ruth Ward, 
Lockport Grade School Education As- 
sociation; Ralph Campbell, Wabash 
County Teachers Association, Mt. Car- 


mel; and D. E. Parker, Associated 
Teachers of Mattoon. 
Also Ralph E. Beebe, Naperville 


Teachers Association; Mrs. Eula M. Bibo, 
Paris Teachers Association; M. C. Berg- 
wall, Blackhawk Division, Rock Island; 
William Harlan, Illinois Valley Division, 
Sheffield ; Wilford H. Vandevender, Logan 
County Classroom Teachers Association, 
Mt. Pulaski; Martin M. Bielema, Peoria 
Education Association, Morton; G. E. 
Cornwell, South Central Division, Taylor- 
ville; Mrs. Florence Briggs, Southwestern 
Division, Greenville; and T. H. Cobb, 
Urbana Teachers Association. 
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Topics for discussion are: The teacher 
and the public; Local professional or- 
ganization and procedures; Viewing school 
finance—local, state, and national; School 
reorganization—past, present, and future; 
Teacher welfare through legislation; 
Professionalizing the profession; Improv- 
ing school services; and The IEA at 
work. Three or four discussion leaders 
will present different phases of each topic. 

Besides the discussion workshops, meet- 
ings will be held of the governing com- 
mittees, Divisional delegates, IEA  sec- 
tions, and other educational groups. The 
Illinois Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers will hold an informal reception and 
“birthday party” in observance of its 
tenth anniversary at 5:30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day. Several other groups are holding 
breakfast or luncheon meetings on Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

Registration of delegates will begin at 
noon on Wednesday the 28th, and Presi- 
dent E. E. Keener will open the first 
general session at 9 a.m. Thursday. Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be the Thurs- 
day evening banquet speaker. 


March of Time Produces 
‘The Fight for Better Schools’ 
A March of Time film entitled, “The 
Fight for Better Schools,” is the first 
project of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, which was 
described by Roy E. Larsen of Time, Inc., 
in the November ILtrno1s EpucatTion. 
The film, which was taken at Arling- 
ton, Virginia, is currently being shown at 
theaters served by the Twentieth-Century 
Corporation throughout the United States. 
It is expected that 30,000,000 people will 
see it. 


December, 


Improvement of Rural 
Education Discussed: 
Leinauer Is Elected 


Mrs. Marjorie Leinauer of DeKalb 
County was elected first vice-president of 
the NEA Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents at the fourth na- 
tional conference of the group at Memphis, 
Tennessee, October 10-12. 

Improvement of educational opportunity 
for the 48 percent of American children 
who live in farm and village neighbor. 
hoods was the principal objective of the 
conference, in which nearly 1000 of these 
officials and other educators holding re- 
lated positions took part. 

“We must provide the leadership,” said 
W. A. Early, superintendent of schools at 
Arlington, Virginia, and president of the 
conference, “to bring educational practices 
up to date. Most people want schools to 
operate and teach just as they remembered 
30. years ago, but the school’s job is to 
teach for tomorrow. 

“Children must take their places in to- 
morrow’s society, not yesterday’s. It is 
more important that we have people able 
to adjust to a democratic society than 
it is that they should be facile in the 
use of the three R’s. Almost any man can 
teach himself the latter.” 

The complete professionalization of the 
county superintendency through pre- 
service and in-service training was de- 
clared the first step toward important 
progress in rural education. Reports from 
various states and counties indicated the 
rescue of the county superintendency from 
politics and the elevation of its profes- 
sional status. 

Other essentials in the progress of rural 
education, were declared to be _ better- 
prepared teachers and the adaptation of 
the curriculum to the changing r-eds of 
rural society. 

The rural school executives called for 
continued progress in the reorganization 
of administrative units. In this achieve- 
ment the members of the conference were 
told that Illinois still leads. Within two 
years the number of school districts in 
this state has decreased from 12,000 to 
4,000. 

Numerous speakers expressed the neces- 
sity of cooperation between the educa- 
tional profession and the public in im- 
proving the schools. 

Conference discussion groups advocated 
community advisory councils to cooperate 
with the profession in determining the 
education programs locally needed. 

The fifth conference will be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, in October, 1950. 


Oops—We’re Sorry! 

The University of Chicago’s Elementary 
School Journal should have been given 
credit for first publishing the report 
quoted from in the article, “A Principal 
Is Four People,” on page 104 of the 
November ILtrnors EpucaTION. 
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br. Richard Johnson Is 
National College President 


. Dr. Karl Richard 
. Johnson was inaug- 
urated November 4 
as the third presi- 
dent of the National 
College of Educa- 
tion in Evanston. 

Dr. Johnson was 
chairman of the sci- 
ence department of 
the college for eight 
years, and during 
the past year served 
as a member of the 
Augustana College 
biology department. 
A graduate of Knox College, he received 
his MS and PhD degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 





Professor Named Editor 
Of Illinois English Bulletin 


J. N. Hook, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, has been elected editor of the 
Illinois English Bulletin by the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English. 

Mr. Hook will succeed Charles W. Rob- 
erts, associate professor of English, who 
was given a vote of thanks for his years 
of service. 

Miss Liesette McHarry, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, was reelected cur- 
riculum chairman of the association. Miss 
Nina Terry, Petersburg, president, will 
succeed Miss Mary Louise Heller, LaSalle, 
who was named library English chairman. 

Miss Addie Hockstrasser, Paris, was 
elected vice-president, and Miss Edith 
Groom, Warren, secretary. Mrs. Zada 
Templeton, Oak Park, was reelected treas- 
urer for her 30th term. 

Other officers are: Miss Hila Stone, 
Robinson, program chairman; Miss Alice 
Grant of West Frankfort, Miss Elea- 
nor Anderson of Danville, and George 
Cox of Franklin Park, members of the 
program committee; Miss Margaret New- 
man, Elgin, assistant editor; and Miss 
Hazel Anderson, Galesburg, chairman of 
the committee on committees. 

Miss McHarry, Miss Terry, and Miss 
Anderson were delgates of the state asso- 
ciation at a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, November 
23 to 26 in Buffalo, New York. 


Christine Thoene of ISNU Dies 


Miss Christine Augusta Thoene, super- 
vising teacher in the Thomas Metcalf 
Elementary School at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University for 31 years, died Novem- 
ber 6. She was 67 years old, and would 
have retired with the close of the cur- 
rent school year. 

Before coming to Normal she taught in 
the public schools of Dubuque, Iowa, in 
the Towa State Teachers College, two 
Wisconsin state teachers colleges at Osh- 
kosh and Whitewater, as well as at the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 
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Modern Language 


Teachers Meet in Peoria, 


Hold Discussions, and Talk in Many Tongues 


It sounded like a Little United Nations 
at times at Hotel Pere Marquette in 
Peoria November 5 as the Illinois Modern 
Language Teachers Association held a 
conference on “Modern Language for 
World Citizens.” Also meeting were 
Chicago and state chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. 

Divisions of the AAT heard talks on 
“Toies et deboires d'un _professeur 
francais,” by Prof. Paul Jacob of the 
University of Illinois; “Amerika Hauser,” 
by Dr. R. J. Spahn of the American 
College Bureau, Chicago; and “Recuerdos 
de nuestra Fiesta de 1949,” by students of 
Manual Training High School, Peoria. 

The German division also heard a talk 
on “Goethe at Aspen in 1949,” by Miss 
Marvella Stubbe of Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington. The Spanish 
division program included a talk on “Pro- 
posed State Organization of High School 
Spanish Clubs,” by Miss Dorothy Dodd of 
Quincy Senior High School, and a panel 
discussion on “Pre-Testing as Guidance 


Chicago School Named 
For William B. Owen 


The name of William Bishop Owen, 
which is memorialized in the IEA head- 
quarters building he helped to erect, now 
is also borne by an elementary school in 
Chicago. 

The school, at 8247 Christiana Avenue 
in Chicago, was dedicated November 8 
as the William Bishop Owen School in 
memory of the former president of the 
Chicago Normal College, who was also 
a dynamic leader in both the Illinois State 
Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association. 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools; Raymond M. 
Cook, dean of the Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege; and Edward E. Keener, president of 
the IEA, all spoke at the dedication 
service, which took place during American 
Education Week. Dr. T. J. Lubera, dis- 
trict superintendent, and Don C. Rogers, 
assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary education, also participated. 
Anderson A. Owen, son of the late edu- 
cator, was present. 

Several neighborhood organizations pre- 
sented the school with a bronze plaque, 
which was accepted by Principal Edmund 
J. Kubik, principal. Gwen School pupils 
presented musical selections and exhibited 
their work in the classrooms. 

William Bishop Owen died suddenly on 
February 17, 1928. President of both the 
ISTA and the NEA in 1923, he strongly 
advocated the maintenance of a working 
headquarters for the state association, and 
proposed the reorganization of the na- 
tional association on a _ representative 
basis. 
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Technique in Language Teaching.” Miss 
Esther Vance of the University of Illinois 
was chairman, and speakers were Thorn- 
ton Blayne of Fisher High School and 
Spencer Murphy of the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. Elton Hocking, head of the modern 
language department at Purdue Univer- 
sity, gave the chief address of the IMLTA 
conference, on “General Education and 
Foreign Language Study.” Edward Krum 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Company ex- 
port department spoke at the luncheon on 
“One Application of Technical Languages 
in Industry.” Miss Dorothy L. Sprague 
of Manual Training High School, Peoria, 
as president of the IMLTA, presided at 
the general meetings. 

Officers elected in each division were: 

French—president, Dr. Flora Ross, 
James Millikin University, Decatur; vice- 
president, Dr. Elizabeth Michael, Charles- 
Robert 


ton; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Hollowell, University of Illinois. 
German—president, Professor Knock, 


University of Illinois; vice-president, Miss 
Beulah Agnew, Joliet; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Gilbert Kettlekamp, University of 
Illinois. 

Spanish — president, Dorothy Dodd, 
Quincy; vice-president, Margaret Imig, 
Bloomington; secretary, Eloise Metzger, 
Pekin; treasurer, William Searles, Avon 


Wood From 10 Counties 
In Eastern Division Gavel 





A gavel made of native wood from the 
10 counties of the IEA Eastern Division 
was presented at the annual Division meet- 
ing at Mattoon October 14. Vice-presi- 
dent J. Kenneth Roney, Shelby County 
superintendent of schools, hands the gavel 
to President H. DeForest Widger of 
Eastern Illinois State College. Mr. Roney 
was elected president for 1950-51, and 
may use the gavel himself beginning next 
July. 

County superintendents in the area fur- 
nished the wood for the gavel, which was 
made under the direction of Charles New- 
man, superintendent of the Brockton- 
Hume-Metcalf Community Unit District, 
who is public relations chairman of the 
Eastern Division. 
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School Administrators Elect Officers, 
Express Disapproval of Oglesby Incident 


E. L. Alexander of Edwardsville was 
elected president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at their 
annual business meeting in St. Louis No- 
vember 13. Other officers elected were 
Frank Thomas of Barrington, vice-presi- 
dent; P. F. Shafer of Macomb, secretary ; 
and Hal Hall of Belleville, treasurer. 

New members of the executive commit- 
tee are J. L. Buford of Mt. Vernon, E. 
H. Mellon of Champaign, A. V. Lockhard 
of Harvey, Millard D. Bell of Wilmette 
(exofficio advisory member), and Irving 
F. Pearson, executive secretary of the 
IEA. 

George Wells of Bloomington, I. E. 
Haebich of Riverside, Orin Thompson of 
Elgin, and President Alexander will form 
the new committee on Constitution and 
by-laws. The nominating committee con- 
sists of R. L. McConnel of Mt. Vernon, 
Guy Cornwell of Taylorville, W. R. 
McIntosh of Decatur, Russell Malan of 





It’s Time to Apply 
For Exchange Teaching 

Teachers genuinely interested in a for- 
eign culture and educational system will 
again have the opportunity to apply for 
exchange teacher positions in Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, and France for the school 
year 1950-51. Application forms, which 
may be obtained from the superintend- 
ent of schools or the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., will be 
accepted until January 15, 1950. 

Applicants should have at least a bach- 
elor’s degree, additional graduate work, 
three years of successful teaching experi- 
ence, good physical and emotional health 
and moral character, and must be citizens 
of the United States. 


Globe-Democrat Salutes 
Granite City High School 

Granite City Community High School 
and Superintendent Paul A. Grigsby were 
especially honored on November 6, when 
a feature article about the school ap- 
peared in the Sunday St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and a previously-recorded half- 
hour program from the schoo] was broad- 
cast over station KWK. 

The feature story, which included pic- 
tures of the school and of Mr. Grigsby, 
told of the up-to-date and down-to-earth- 
ness of the 1500-student, 30-acre campus 
school, and attributed much of this pro- 
gressiveness to Mr. Grigsby, whom IEA 
members know as their 1948-49 president 
and a present vice-president of the NEA. 


School for Blind Joins IEA 

The faculty of the Illinois School for 
the Blind has enrolled 100 percent in the 
IEA this year, along with teachers of the 
Morgan County public schools, who have 
100 percent IEA membership for the 
second consecutive year. 
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Harrisburg, James Darnall of Geneseo, 
and Edson Smith of Robinson. 

Nominations were made for the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, Pupils’ Reading 
Circle, State Examining Board, and the 
AASA. D. R. Blodgett of Jacksonville 
was appointed to serve on the advisory 
committee, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

A resolution was passed expressing the 
association’s “utmost disapproval” of 
action usurping the legal rights of a 
board of education such as in the Oglesby 
case. It was also resolved that the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
informed of the desire of the association 
to support the laws of the state of IIli- 
nois and the United States. 


Illinoisans Participate 
In NCTE Meeting 

Several Illinois teachers were on the 
program for the thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, which met at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Buffalo, November 22-26. 

Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, and Isabel Kincheloe, South 
Shore High School, Chicago, were discus- 
sants on the “Correlation of Literature 
with the Other Arts.” Marian Lovrien, 
Wells High School, Chicago, spoke to 
the group on “Studying the Cultural 
Diversity of a Great City,” and Walter 
V. Kaulfers, University of Illinois, spoke 
on “Usage for the Millions.” 

J. N. Hook, University of Illinois, and 
William R. Wood, Evanston Township 
Schools, were discussion leaders. 

Members of various “invisible panels” 
were: Helen Rand Miller, Evanston 
Township High School; Robert Carpen- 
ter, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka ; Lois Dilley, West High School, 
Rockford: Mrs. Anne §S. Husting, Col- 
lege Hill School, Evanston; W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, editor of the English Journal 
and secretary-treasurer of the Council, 
Chicago; and Elbert K. Fretwell, Evans- 
ton Township High School. 

Edward Tatnall, Saturday Review of 
Literature, and Carl Sandburg were speak- 
ers for the meeting. 


ISNU Scholarship Holders 
At All-Time High 

The number of students holding state 
high school scholarships at Illinois State 
Normal University hit an all-time high 
this year. There are 755 students, rep- 
resenting 31 percent of the student body, 
now attending ISNU with the help of 
such state awards. 

The proportion of scholarship holders 
has shown a steady increase as modifica- 
tions have been made in the state law, 
according to statistics compiled by Miss 
Elsie Brenneman, director of admis- 
sions. In 1948 there were 28 percent of 
the students holding scholarships, and in 
1946 there were 23 percent. 


December, 


———, 


Oma Massey of Wilmette Is 
‘Teacher of the Month’ 





—Cut Courtesy of Instructor Magasine 


Miss Oma Massey, physical education 
teacher at Howard School in Wilmette 
was chosen “teacher of the month” for 
the November issue of The Instructor 
magazine. 

The article describes, in pictures and 
writing, Miss Massey’s life as a teacher 
and as a director of girls intramural 
sports in Wilmette, and her summers as 
a veteran camper in many parts of the 
country. 

A special award was presented her by 
IEA President E. E. Keener at an NBC 
broadcast in Chicago, November 11. 


Buford Appeals 
For Understanding 


The Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club and Phi Delta Kappa heard Lester 
Buford, superintendent of schools in Mt. 
Vernon, appeal for understanding of the 
fact that poor education costs more than 
good education. “Good education is worth 
all it costs in dollars and cents,” said 
Buford, “and school administrators should 
say so.” 

New officers for the Schoolmasters 
Club, elected during the meeting, were 
Howard Greer, assistant superintendent 
of Mattoon schools, president; Ray Lane, 
superintendent of the Cumberland county 
unit, vice-president; William H. Zeige, 
director of guidance and admissions at 
Eastern Illinois State College, secretary- 
treasurer; and C. R. Fegley of Shelby- 
ville, member of the executive committee 


WISC Celebrates 
50th Homecoming 


An estimated eight thousand alumni, 
friends, and students of Western Illinois 
State College were on campus to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary Homecoming this 
fall. Business and civic organizations of 
the town cooperated with the college im 
decorating the square, store windows, 
forming the largest and most colorful 
parade they have ever had. 

Miss Addelle Zigrang, a teacher a 
Columbia grade school in Peoria, has 
been named president of the alumni a 
sociation, succeeding Miss Emma Parrotte 
of Springfield. Miss Parrotte was elected 
to the Joint Alumni Council of the state 
colleges. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Successors Appointed for 
McIntosh ae Van Cleve 


Kenneth W. Allen and Mrs. Grace A. 
Van Cleve have been appointed as super- 
intendents of schools for Piatt and Rich- 
land counties respectively, to fill unex- 
pired terms of Charles McIntosh and C. 
M. Van Cleve, both of whom died 


Mr. McIntosh, who was treasurer of 
the Illinois Education Association for 30 
years, died November 2 at the age of 79. 
He was in his fifty-first years as super- 
intendent of Piatt County, having been 
elected county superintendent in 1898 as 
a young man with only a few years of 
teaching experience behind him. After his 
election, however, he spent several sum- 
mers teaching at Eastern Illinois State 
College. 

Mr. Allen, who is completing Mr. Mc- 
Intosh’s unexpired term, hoids a master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois and 
has 13 years of teaching experience, in- 
cluding four years as principal of the 
Bement Elemntary School. 

Mr. Van Cleve began his administra- 
tion in August, 1943, having taught in the 
Olney High School for 25 or 30 years 
previous to election. He was in his sev- 
enth year as superintendent of Richland 
County when he died a few months ago 
at the age of 62. Mr. Van Cleve is suc- 
ceeded by his daughter-in-law, who has 
been serving as assistant superintendent. 


Ul Offers Ph.D. Work 
In Mass Communications 

The University of Illinois is offering for 
the first time a new program leading to 
the doctor of philosophy degree in mass 
communications. 

Sponsored by the U. of I. Institute of 
Communications Research and adminis- 
tered by an interdepartmental committee, 
the program is intended to develop re- 
search and research men in order to sup- 
ply verifiable information in the areas of 
press, radio, and pictures where “the 
hunch, the tradition, the theory, and the 
thumb have too often ruled.” 


Kinley Autobiography Published 

The autobiography of David Kinley, 
president of the University of Illinois 
from 1920 to 1930 during one of the 
institution’s greatest periods of develop- 
ment, has been released by the U. of I. 
press. It is a factual, unadorned account 
in a brief 161 pages. 

Mr. Kinley was born in Dundee, Scot- 
land, and transplanted to a Massachusetts 
textile town at the age of 10, with no 
money and no advantages except the 
record he was to make as he went along. 
When he came to Urbana in the fall of 
1893 at the age of 32 with an ambition to 
teach and write, the university was so 
small that it had no offerings in the 
special field of interest of the young 
assistant professor of economics. When 
he officiated at his last commencement, 
there was a magnificent plant of 80 build- 
Ings and a faculty that had increased 
20-fold. 
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Art Education Association Holds Workshops 
Qn Materials, Public Relations, Recruitment 


“Work on the imagination of the child 
rather than the skills. Techniques of 
art will develop through actual expres- 
sion,” Dr. Harry Wood, dean of fine arts, 
Bradley University, told the general ses- 
sion of the Illinois Art Education Asso- 
ciation. 

“Beautiful patterns are not a result of 
having art as a child but of actually 
being a child,” said Dean Wood. “We 
must learn to encourage the child to 
express himself freely.” Such expressions 
and ideas threaded through the workshop 
and general sessions of the conference. 

Dean Wood was speaker at the opening 
session of the second annual convention 
of the IAEA held in Peoria, November 
11 and 12. His topic was “How ‘Educa- 
tion’ in ‘Art’ can Become Education in 
Art—a Mid-century Challenge to the 
Public Schools.” 

Other speakers for the two-day con- 
vention were Dr. C. W. Sanford, director 
of the Illinois Secondary School Curric- 
ulum Program and associate dean of the 
College of Education, University of IIli- 





Psalm Tune Contest 
Deadline February 28 

February 28, 1950, is the deadline for 
entries in the seventh annual Monmouth 
College Psalm Tune Competition. The 
23rd Psalm, in a modified version, is to be 
set for congregational singing in four- 
voice harmony. The contest is open to 
all composers, and first prize is $100. 
Primary purpose of the competition is to 
re-assert the value of the Psalms as an 
inspiration to worship. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing the 
college. 


nois; Fred Logan, department of art edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin; and A. 
W. Bleckschmidt, supervisor of fine arts 
education, Missouri State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Workshop sessions were held on: 
Building an effective public relations pro- 
gram for art education, Frank Tresise, 
director of art, Evanston Township High 
School, chairman; New and improved 
equipment, tools, and materials for art 
programs, Glenn Bradshaw, University 
High School, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, chairman; More effec- 
tive use of audio-visual aids in art edu- 
cation, Emily E. Farnham, department of 
art, SIU, chairman; Practical steps to- 
ward the recruitment and improved edu- 
cation of future teachers of art, Mary 
D. Lee, supervisor of art, Belleville, 
chairman; ‘and New approaches to the 
supervision and teaching of art, Everett 
Saunders, supervisor of art, Wilmette, 
chairman, 

At the close of the two-day convertion 
four new council members were elected: 
Miss Jane Palczynski, district supervisor 
of art, Chicago high schools; Arthur 
Pelz, high school department of art, Oak 
Park; Frank Tresise, high school depart- 
ment of art, Evanston Township High 
School; and Miss Norma Riehl, super- 
visor of art, Decatur. Those retiring from 
the council this year were Mabel Williams 
Garrison, high school supervisor, Chicago; 
Ruth Blankmeyer, art consultant, Oak 
Park elementary schools; Mabel Kitch, 
art guidance, Lanphier High School, 
Springfield; and Dr. Mildred R. Whiting, 
head of the department of art at Eastern 
Illinois State College. 








We aim for prompt delivery for all material 
ordered through the coupon below. You may aid 
us 1) by printing your name and address clearly 
2)by writing out the address in full—without ab- 
breviations 3) by heeding any limitations the pro- 
ducers have indicated on the distribution of their 
material, 


17. Patchwork Girl Posture Poster in 
color and a set of 6 posture posters 
These Sitting Americans in black and 
white. Designed for use in the class- 
room, to assist teachers in maintaining 
helpful posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

22. Children’s Health Posters. Four 
posters, each 25 x 38 inches designed for 
the elementary grades. Colorful and 
pleasant pictures tell the story of good 
food and health habits. (General Mills) 

23. Coal Black Magic—A 4-page re- 
print in color showing, both by illustration 
and through text, some of the amazing by- 
products of bituminous coal—from rain- 
coats to records. The author, a leading 
scientist, takes stock of the growth of a 
few of the 200,000 by-products of bi- 
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tuminous coal. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet which tells 
how tape recording is used in music, 
English, speech, commercial, science, and 
social studies classes. Pictures and 
sketches. (Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company) 
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Sook, Hear, Now! 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Great Men Series (20 minutes each, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films*)—Five 
biographical films make real men of names 
in history and literature for upper ele- 
mentary and high school students. Adults, 
too, share a refreshing rediscovery of 
famous Americans. Faithfulness to the 
lives of the men portrayed was assured 
by collaboration of authorities on each 
film: Carl Van Doren, for Benjamin 
Franklin; Julian Parks Boyd, editor of 
the papers of Jefferson, for Thomas 
Jefferson; Northwestern’s Prof. Leon 
Howard, for Washington Irving; noted 
Cooper scholar Robert E. Spiller, for 
James Fenimore Cooper; and Harvard’s 
Prof. Howard Jones, for Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 

Authentic details of costume and setting 
as well as personal resemblance portray 
each man in his time, and his contribution 
to American heritage. Never do the actors 
become “movie stars in false whiskers and 
old-fashioned clothes.” The films give 
motive for further exploring in literature 
and history, and for creative writing 
groups, show patterns for organizing a 
biography. Well-known encyclopedic facts 
are filmed as if by magic into living people 
as “human” as if they had never become 
“great.” 


Cooking Series (10 minutes each, 
Young America Films)—Kitchen Safety 
shows Eleanor (It-might-have-been-you) 
Jones reading a book on kitchen safety 
in the hospital where she’s recovering 
from a kitchen tumble—she was too busy 
to get a ladder. She shows for all who 
go near a kitchen, the common causes of 
accidents there and their prevention. 
Terms and What They Mean helps a 
bride learn meanings in the cook-book’s 
glossary after she “creamed the butter” 
by pouring cream on it. For beginning 
cooks the film explains the purpose of 
each process and illustrates: stir, cream, 
fold, knead, sear, dredge, braise, marinate, 
and others. Other films in the series 
planned for home economics classes in- 
clude: Meal Planning and Measuring, 
reviewed previously in this column. 


Ancient Rome (10 minutes, color also, 
Coronet Films)—Scenes of the ruins of 
Rome filmed today are compared with 
reconstructed models, suggesting influence 
of that ancient culture on our times. 
Names of people, places, and customs are 
illustrated. This dynamic film shows how 
we have learned about the Romans and 
their ideas, words, and inventions which 
are in our life now. In social studies for 
upper elementary grades through high 
school and for Latin classes, several 
showings of this film are a must. 


Life in the Mountains (Switzerland) 
and Life of the Nomads (Desert 
Dwellers) (10 minutes each, color also, 
Coronet Films)— Like other films in 
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this series, Spain, the Land and the 
People, and Life on a French Farm, 
these two new titles show other people 
to be much like us. Ways which are 
“different” are shown to be determined 
by the land’s climate and topography, and 
the peoples’ response to it. Comparisons 
are made with similar regions of the 
world, and the universality of man’s 
nature is emphasized. You can’t find a 
better way to show these important les- 
sons to students of any age level. 


A Christmas Dream (10 minutes, 
Castle Films)—The old rag doll, recently 
beloved but discarded when Christmas 
brings new toys, comes alive in a dream. 
She dances, plays the piano, gets into 
mischief, but wins her way back to her 
mistress’ heart. Other toys join in the 
fun to wish you a happy holiday. 


A Visit From St. Nicholas (6 minutes, 
color, Coronet Films)—As a youngster 
opens his picture book to the favorite 
“*Twas the night before Christmas,” gay 
and charming drawings rise from the 
pages to follow an exceptionally fine 
reading of the verses. The dancing sugar- 
plums, sleepy mouse, prancing reindeer, 
and jolly old elf with the well-filled bag, 
will delight all who share this Christmas 
fantasy. It’s fun to run this film without 
the picture lights turned on to better en- 
joy the rhyme and accompanying music, 
and then to see the pictures again. Saying 
the verses with the film is fun, too! 
“—-Merry Christmas to all!” 

*Films are 16 mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable to 


locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 
to the producers. 


NEA Honor Roll 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 pgs 
CENT NEA ENROLLMENT © 

Altamont (Com. Unit Dist. No. 10) 

Alvin (Cons.) 

Bryce-Ash Grove (Com. Cons.) (P, 0. 
Milford) 

Buckley (Com. Cons.) 

Catlin (Com. Cons.) 

Catlin Township High School 

Cissna Park (Com. Cons.) 

Crystal Lake Community High School 

Donovan (Com. Cons.) 

Dunlap (Cons.) 

East Lynn (Cons.) 

Green Valley Community High Schoo} 

Mendota 

Momence (Com. Cons.) 

Reddick (Com. Cons.) 

Reddick Community High School 

River Forest 

St. Anne Community High School 

Sheldon (Com. Cons.) 

Sidell Township High School 

Stockland (Com. Cons.) 

Taylorville (Com. Unit Dist. No. 3) 

Watseka (El.) 

Watseka Community High School 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Berwyn, Irving School 

East Alton, Lincoln School 
Galesburg, Grubb School 
Galesburg, Taylor School 
Galesburg, Weston School 
Hoopeston, Hoopeston School 
Pekin, Douglas School 

Pekin, Garfield School 

Pekin, Lincoln School 

Pekin, McKinley School 
Pekin, Washington Jr. High School 
Pekin, Fern Wilson School 
Ridgefarm, Ridgefarm School 
River Grove, Rhodes School 
Troy, Troy School 
Woodstock, Clay Street School 





Calendar 


DEcEMBER, 1949 

28—Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

28—Illinois Association of County Super- 
intendents; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

28 to 30—IEA Annual Meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

28—Illinois Elementary School Principals 
Association; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

28 to 30—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, tenth Christmas meet- 
ing; Wichita, Kansas. 

29—Delta Kappa Gamma; Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

30—IEA Mutual Insurance Company Di- 
rectors; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

30—IEA Mutual Agents; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


January, 1950 

23 to 24—National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
regional conference; Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 


December, 


Fepruary, 1950 


12 to 15—Association for Supervisic 
and Curriculum Development, annt 
convention; Denver, Colorado. 


to 22—National Association of 
ondary-School Principals, 34th annual 
convention; Kansas City, Missouri. 


to 25—American Association of Cok 
leges for Teacher Education, ann 
meeting; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 7 


to 25—Joint meeting of United Bust 
ness Education Association Divisions 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


to March 2—American Association 
School Administrators, national com 
vention; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


to March 1—NEA _ Department 
Rural Education, annual meetin 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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